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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in laborsome annual gardens, 
They become an increasingly valuable permanent investment instead of a mere pee expense. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE *:;' SBE. aa) 


100 ft. of hedge, 1% ft. apart, © el ape 9 SO 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 5= Mire a 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all 
hedges. Bushy, 
twice transplanted, 
not spindly seed- 
lings: 
9-12” $80. (100) 
(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95. (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) 
(25 for $32.50) 


ee hey more @ 100 PHOTO: Upright Yew Hedge 
10 years after planting 


RHODODENDRONS 3" 35°) 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. “ h. Slender now, but will “ne 
a 








New AZALEA 
Hinocrimson 
Hardier, better 
color, : lustier than 


8” B&B 2 for. ..$7 
3” pots 5 for...$9 







bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express ( FRANKLINIA 
6c a plant) on arrival. TREE 
Large white fra- 
50 RHODODENDRON, Maxi flo from 
white in July.. on for $ for $17 7.50 ) Spach kina cout to frost. 
50 RHODODENDRON, Catewblense; $1 3.50 5 ft. B&B..$8 each 
oth rose in June. for $27.50 ° 2 ft. 2for...... $9 
* 50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; 25 each kind 
i pink in May.. for $27.50 | 100 plants 
50 KALMIA (Mountain Laurel); $ AT. 50 
pink-white in June. .. --for $20.00 | 








Any five of above, 114 ft. BerB, bushy speci- 
WK Ah s mens (4 years older; vr times heavier) eos $4 5 TS 


Picking, pruning and spray- 
oe can be fun if done HUGE 
om the ground. & HYBRID 
And it is if dwarfed fruits only are PIS. , More fruit per acre, too, BLUE- 


All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. BERRIES 


Balanced .% Orchard that takes care of 6 waren APPLES: Named 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartle 









Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prane Varieties 

OFFER ite 2 tt 
OFFER A: One each = six, 2-year-olds, fruit 4 
possible 1949, for $23.00 a wr _ 
OFFER B: The seme, a year older, $31.00. 2 ret ty dm 


ALSO: NARCISSUS, TULIPS, IRIS, PEONIES; 10 for 


AZALEAS, etc. Write for Fall 1947 Catalog. 





YEWwSs 
Tall, Narrow Yew 


Successful Fall Planting 





It is different from Spring planting. Our 1947 Fall Price-List gives Outstanding new 
simple rules that explain ho and when to plant what. Some cat- aay tata ier 
pam o> uae (Send only amounts below, pay small expressage on Obelisk ool 
' 20 ft. 
or — 1lcm, best kinds, Dar- BSROWNELLROSES — 14 kinds, Climbers, gm Yew — to 
wins on Cottage.......... $7.50 per 100. H.T.s, Floribundas, any 3 for..... $5.00. i a ao 
NARCISSUS naturalizing mixture, top-size SIANT 9em CROCUS. . ..++-- $3.90 for 100. ft. 

WONET os sca inckoniuns $8.00 per 100. VINCA (myrtle) clumps. ..$12.00 for 100. a a Yew 
3” pots any 5 for 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE $11.80 

18-24” BAB 
Dept. H-4 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. $8.75 each 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897. Additions 
entry at Concord, N. H. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HOW TO ATTRACT 


THE BIRDS 









to-do-it diagrams. Thi 





udubon Bird G 






















FREE! 


you all you need to know to make the 
invite birds to nest, eat 


New Wou Can = 
Know the Biras 






is little manual is brand new and, as far as we can 
discover, the galy, guide of its kind available. Yours free with a copy of the 
A ‘utde. 


The Carolina Para- 
e only mem- 
Parrot 
family native to the 
United States. 


Recognize, Identify and Name Them— 


Know Their Songs, Calls and Habits 
with this Marvelous New Field Book! 


Audubon Bird Guide 


Eastern Land Birds 


Representing 275 Species, Showing 
Variations by Sex, Season and Age 


ERE’S the most complete and most fully 

illustrated pocket field guide to the land 
birds of Eastern North America ever published. 
Covers ali the birds north of Mexico and east of 
central Nebraska and more than 100 that range 
to the Pacific Coast. Written by Richard H. 
Pough of the scientific staff of the National Audu- 
bon Society and illustrated by the staff artist of 
the Society, its authority is unrivalled. Entirely 
new, with illustrations especially made for this 
book, printed in natural colors from new plates. 
Just the manual every gardener and nature lover 
has wished for. It will enable you quickly and 
easily to recognize and name every bird you see 
around the house, in the garden, field or woods, 
and to become familiar with every fascinating 
phase of its life. 


Everything You Want to Know About 
the Birds 


Calls, Songs, Flight, Nests, Eggs, Range, Color, 
Size, Plumage, Food, Behavior, Migration, 
Courtship, Breeding, etc., etc. All of this wealth 
of information is arranged for quick and easy 
reference. And in addition there are many re- 
vealing descriptions of the amazing instincts and 
habits of the birds, tips on where to look for them, 
how to observe and study them, how to attract 
and protect them. 


This is the perfect field guide, convenient to 
carry and use, but also a book you will read 
through with delight. The more than 400 illus- 
trations in full natural color represent 275 species 
and show important variations of plumage by 
sex, season, and age. They are beautifully repro- 
duced from new paintings made especially for 
this book by Don Eckleberry, staff artist for the 
Audubon Society. Birds of similar appearance are 
grouped together so that they may readily be 
compared for their distinguishing characteristics. 
These incomparable color plates are alone worth 





Did You Know — 


That the beautiful songs of the 
breeding season are not love 
songs, but a proclamation of 
ownership and a warning to 
other males not to trespass? 


That while the female Marsh- 
wren is building the actual 
nest, the male may build a 
half-dozen incomplete and ap- 
parently useless dummy nests? 


That the habit of creeping 
head first down the tree trunks 
distinguishes the nuthatches 
while the brown creepers 
spiral up the trunk and then 
drop to the base to repeat the 
process? 


That ravens pair for life and 
use the same nest site year 
after year? 


That the male Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak takes his turn sitting 
on the eggs and while doing so 
sings softly? 


That the Cowbird lays its eggs 
in the nests of other birds and 
allows the foster parents to 
raise their young? 


That the imitative ability of 
Mockingbirds often includes 

ds of their en- 
vironment, from the squeak 
ofa wheel to the bark of a dog? 





These are just a few of the 
thousands of fascinating facts 
in the AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE 





in connection with this offer... 
fascinating new illustrated book 


“HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS” 


If you would like to make your home grounds a favorite resort for the most 
interesting wild birds, this little handbook will be inviuable to you. It tells 
birds come and stay; what to plant to 
, or rest; winter feeds and feeding devices; nest 
boxes, bird-baths, drinking places, etc. A wealth of illustrations and how- 


Planting .. . 
Feeding ... 
Housing. 


The Mockingbird, in 
the Spring often sings 
through bright moon- 
light nights. 





The Great 
Horned Owl 
may rob you 
of a chicken 
once ina 
while, but he 
also removes 
rabbits and 
woodchucks 
from your 
garden. 



















































Handy Size 
ater- 
Resistant 
exible 
Binding 
44x 
7" 


The Horned Lark nests so early that 
its first eggs are frequently destroyed 
by snow storms. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, Dept. H10-15 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION a copy of The “AUDDL- 





the price of the book. 














Tables of Families, 


Complete Index, Maps 


All birds are listed according 
to families so that you may 
know their relatives, and 
there is also a complete alpha- 
betical index. 


Sponsored by 
The National 
Audubon Society 





Examine it FREE! 


You may have the Audubon Bird Guide for free 
examination and if it is not all and more than we 
have claimed for it, you need not pay a cent. Just 
return the book. If you are delighted with it and 
want to keep it pay the surprisingly low price of 
$3.00. There’s a treat in store for you so get your 
request in promptly for a copy on approval. THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, INC., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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BON BIRD GUIDE", I may return it within 5 days, or keep it and 
send you only $3.00, plus a few cents anal in full payment. Also 


send me without extra charge ‘‘How to Attr: 1e Birds’’. 
es 
Nome.... 2 Sap 
\ 
Address... BY 
ae 
= - ~" 
City and Zone No.. AS) State 


‘a Check here if you ehtlose $3.00 remittance with this order in which 
case we will pay the postage. Same return privilege, with full 
refund guaranteed. 
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P lanting Howers for Adventure 


SOW seeds of half a dozen plants, 
none of which is familiar, is like explor- 
ing a new country. You may read the de- 
scriptions in the catalogs, but they give you 
little real information. It is only as the 
stalks begin to lengthen and the leaves un- 
fold that you begin to know the plants as 
they really are. When the buds appear, 
sometimes in the most unsuspected places, 
you are filled with curiosity to see what 
kind of flowers will follow, just as in a new 
region you wonder what is round the next 
corner. 

Among the easily grown annuals are 
many charming flowers with which com- 
paratively few gardeners are acquainted. 
There is our native clarkia, for example, 
which is sold on the streets in France and 
many other European countries but which 
is only occasionally seen in American gar- 
dens. Anyone can grow it almost anywhere. 
The flowers are large, double and showy 
and very useful for cutting. If you sow 
seeds out of doors in May, the plants will 
be in full bloom by the middle of July. 

There is the African daisy, rejoicing in 
the mouth-filling botanical name of Dimor- 
photheca aurantiaca. It is a wonderful, free- 
blooming flower, daisy-like in form and 
golden orange in color. Although intro- 
duced from South Africa about 30 years 
ago, it is still unknown to many. It is one of 


the best annuals for American gardens or 
window boxes. It likes a sunny situation, 
and starts easily from seed sown in the open 
ground in May. 

No annuals are easier to grow than the 
mallows, often listed as lavatera, but they 
are not at all well known. The pink flowers 
which are like miniature hollyhocks are 
dainty and pretty anywhere in the garden 
and even the lustrous green foliage is orna- 
mental. It is an excellent plant to grow in 
the bulb beds, for the blossoms come 
quickly and last until late Fall. 

Garden makers are beginning to get bet- 
ter acquainted with the salpiglosis, although 
there are many to whom it has not yet been 
introduced. Once grown, however, it be- 
comes a great favorite and growing it for the 
first time is always a delightful experience, 
for neither the plant itself nor the bud 
gives any hint of the strange, gorgeous, 
funnel-shaped blossoms that suddenly ap- 
pear. There are different colors but all are 
marked with curious, long veins of another 
color or shade. The salpiglosis is such an 
excellent cut flower that the florists are sell- 
ing it these days. It is easy to grow, al- 
though if you wish to have early blooms 
you must start the seeds in boxes. 

Several flowers have been called “poor 
man’s orchids,’’ among them the butterfly 
flower, cataloged as schizanthus. It is a fine 


garden annual and easy to grow from seed 
sown in the open ground when warm 
weather is established. 

It is safe to say that few American ama- 
teurs are acquainted with the gay, golden- 
yellow flower known as leptosyne but Eng- 
lish gardeners have grown this plant for a 
century. The one called “Stillmani’’ has 
special merit. It will bloom abundantly 
within five or six weeks after seed is planted. 
For that reason it is excellent to use in filling 
spots left vacant. The plant grows a foot 
and one half tall and the showy blossoms 
keep well when used as cut flowers. 

— Juuia W. Wo tre. 
New York, N. Y. 
SSR NSR NSE NR SSR ESA NGAGE RGR SASS 


Perry’s Blue Ribbon Mixture 


DARWIN TULIPS 


We highly recommend this colorful, well balanced 
blending of choice varieties to the most critical 
and discriminating gardener. Unsurpassed for 
cutting and for planting in beds and borders. 


Doz. $1.15, 100 for $8.95 


SEEK SS SS SK ee | 


Special Mixture of Naturalizing 


DAFFODILS 


¥ For planting in the woodlands or meadow or in 
irregular groups in the shrubbery border. Con- 
tains many handsome varieties and just about all 
desirable types. 


i 12 for $1.15, 100 for $8.25, 1000 for $75. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


¥ 11-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
i Boston 9, Mass. COM. 0626 
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Rose Butterscotch 


Our autumn catalog contains hundreds of 
items that will add interest, color and beauty 
to your 1948 garden. Rare new lilies, new 
tulips, new daffodils, Eremuri, poppies, roses 
and flowering shrubs. What a help it can be 
in your garden planning! And what winter-long 
enjoyment you'll have in anticipating a better 
garden for next year! 


Here are just a few of the many items our 
autumn catalog so colorfully illustrates: 


HYBRID AURATUM LILIES—healthy bulbs 
for giant flowers and vigorous growth. New 
hybrids of astounding beauty. 


Wanside 


PLANT THESE 


RARE VARIETIES 


NOW 


... for a thrilling garden 
next spring! 


MANY LILY VARIETIES—Fiesta Hybrids, 
Testaceum, Centifolium Hybrids, Shuksan, 
Speciosum, and Regale—to mention just a 
few of these lovely flowers. 
NEW ROSES—an amazing selection of new 
varieties, as well as many old favorites: 
Taffeta and Nocturne:—All Ameri- 
can Selections of striking beauty. 
Other 1946 and 1947 introductions:— 
White Wings, Ming Toy, Glorious, But- 
terscotch, Edith Willkie. 
OTHER RARE BULBS AND PLANTS— 
greatest selection of new tulips from Holland 
ever offered. Also many flowering shrubs to 
add new tones of rich beauty to your garden. 





Hybrid Auratum Lily 


SEND FOR WORLD'S FINEST 
BOOK-CATALOG ON 


AUTUMN PLANTING 
124 pages of garden ideas, with hundreds of 
flowers pictured accurately in color. Sound 
cultural instructions. We've spared no effort 
to make this reference book 
helpful for you. To be sure 
you get your copy, it is fF 
necessary that you enclose [| 
with your request 50c, coin or 
stamps, to cover postage and [| 
handling costs. 





Gardens. 





29 MENTOR AVE. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


HORTICULTURE 
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Gul 


OVER much of America this is a good time for setting out trees 
and shrubs, save for a few with fleshy roots like magnolias. 
Most of us plant properly but only a few bother with one 
essential point: loosening the subsoil so the roots can go down. 
The energetic use of a crowbar in the bottom of the hole is 
indicated. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS are most obliging in that they can be 
moved easily even when in flower. Take advantage of this trait 
by potting-up choice clumps and bringing them indoors — or 
by moving clumps from one part of the garden to another where 
they will show to better advantage. Tender ’mums potted up 
can be kept over Winter indoors in a light, cool place and used 
for cuttings or divisions next Spring. 

FREEZING weather will soon be at hand. Check over all ex- 
posed plumbing to be certain the pipes are shut off and drained. 
If the garden pool is shallow, drain it and make sure the drain 
is open all Winter. The garden hose should be drained care- 
fully and stored in a dark, cool and dry place, either on a reel 
or coiled flat. 

LILY BULBS should be planted just as soon as they are received. 
Never permit them to dry out. Handle them very carefully as 
they bruise easily. Injured scales ordinarily should be removed. 
It is getting late for planting narcissus and other Spring bulbs, 
save tulips. Tulips may be planted much deeper than is con- 
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ventional, even down a foot, but only when the soil is well- 
drained and light. Never plant tulips deeply in a heavy, clay 
soil! 

CLEAN tools and all spray equipment thoroughly before putting 
them away for the Winter. Store them in a dry place, avoiding 
an earthen floor. Wiping metal with an oily rag will prevent 
rust. A coat of paint is better. Use orange or red paint. It 
catches the eye among green leaves and grass and so prevents 
lost or mislaid small tools. Also, it helps prevent accidents, like 
stepping on a rake that someone always leaves wrong-side-up. 

UNLESS a heavy freeze is likely, do not hurry to harvest root 
crops like beets, carrots and turnips. They are safe even after 
light frosts have killed the leaves. Left in the ground, the cold 
adds starch and sugar as the water content drops. However, 
be on the alert for freezing weather always. 

CLEAN UP! The garden should not be left all Winter like a 
graveyard. Corn stalks, dead leaves and stems and all sorts of 
debris should be cleared away. It is odd how many good gar- 
deners even leave stakes standing out through the Winter. 
Above everything else, clean-up and burn diseased plants, 
stems and leaves as well as dropped fruit. 

DO IT NOW. Why leave until Spring chores that can be done 
this Fall? 





Director of Publications: Anno H. Neuruinc; Editor: Wiuu1am H. CrarK; 
Associate Editor: Epwin F, Sterrex; Advertising Manager: James GEEHAN; 
Staff Photographer: Paut E. Genereux; Publication Committee: Ennest 
Hortyzer, Chairman, Ray M. Koon. 


Published at Horticuttrurat Haut, Boston 15, Mass., by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, with the co-operation of The Horticultural Society of 
New York and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Subscription Rates (in advance). One Year, $2.00. Canada, $2.00. To Foreign 
Countries, $3.00. 
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“Baby Blue” Hubbard Bush Squash 


“Buttercup” Bush Squash 


“Granite State” Muskmelon 


Pre-view of Tomorrow’s Fruits 


ORTICULTURAL scientists are busy 
these days both improving familiar 
fruits and vegetables and in establishing 
new varieties. Particularly, the hybridizers 
are adding such qualities as disease-resist- 
ance, vigor, heavy production, better flavor 
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and earlier maturity. Largely unregarded 
in their work by most of us gardeners, these 
quiet workers have added not only pleasure 
to the amateur gardener’s beds and borders 
but they have increased the agricultural in- 
come of American farmers by uncounted 


millions annually. The photographs above 
are examples of plant breeding work now 
being carried on at the University of New 
Hampshire by Dr. A. F. Yeager and his 
colleagues. New Hampshire is one of 
America’s leading experiment stations. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Lilies Are Coming Into Their Own 


By S. L. EMSWELLER 


Principal Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


HE lily has finally begun to take its rightful place in the 

gardens of America. No other flowering plant can equal it in 
diversity of flower form, range of color and plant height, and ex- 
tent of flowering season. The flowers of some species and varieties 
are trumpet-shaped. Others are delicate, small and pendulous 
bells. Others are bowl-shaped. Some face upward while others face 
outward. A _ large 
number have flowers 
shaped like Turkish 
turbans with the 
tips of the petals 
curling back. In 
color, what can 
equal the pure waxy 
white of a Madonna 
lily, the delicate 
pink of L. speciosum 
rubrum, the yellow 
of L. amabile luteum, 
the red of ZL. cana- 
dense, or the orange- 
yellow of L. han- 
soni? 

There are lilies for 
every conceivable 
garden location. The 
dwarf types include 
L. croceum, cernuum, 
rubellum and many 
varieties of elegans, 
also dwarf forms of 
longiflorum. Very 
tall lilies include L. 
henryi, well-grown 
regale, myriophyllum 
superbum, and mazi- 
mowicazt. The flower- 
ing season at the 
Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., 
starts in May with 
L. pumilum and in 
June we have regale, 
elegans, amabile, par- 
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dalinum, davidi and Maxwill. During July there are L. longi- 


florum, regale hybrids, maximowiczi, superbum, cernuum, canadense 


and some auratums. August gives us L. speciosum, tigrinum, late 
maximowiczi, myriophyllum and some formosanums. In September 
the late formosanums take over and their glistening white trumpets 
occasionally remain in good condition until the end of the month. 

A great deal has been written about how to grow lilies. Much 
of this is based on observations and very little upon experimental 
evidence. This is understandable when we recall that most of our 
lilies are of recent introduction and all we could do at first was to 
duplicate, in so far as possible, the conditions under which a lily 
was found growing 
in the wild. 

Since many lilies 
were found in what 
appeared to be very 
poor soil we were 
told that lilies did 
not need much, if 
any, fertilizing. As a 
result of following 
this advice many 
lilies are suffering 
from malnutrition 
in our gardens and 
never achieve the 
size and beauty they 
are capable of. When 
the leaves of a lily 
are light green and 
reduced in size it is 
a sure sign the plant 
is getting too little 
nitrogen. Sometimes 
this deficiency is 
caused by a poorly 
developed root sys- 
tem, the result of a 
root or bulb disease. 
More often, how- 
ever, it is the result 
of an unfounded fear 
that over-feeding of 
lilies is liable to lead 
to trouble. 

A well-grown, 
healthy lily plant 
should have heavy, 


(See next page) 
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LILIES COME BACK 


(From paye 471) 

dark green leaves and such leaves are ob- 
tained by having an ample amount of 
nitrogen available. This may be supplied by 
a light application of a nitrogen-containing 
fertilizer soon after the plants start growing 
in the Spring. Liquid manure is satisfactory 
or a heaping tablespoonful of any complete 
fertilizer such as 5-10-5 may be dissolved 
in a gallon of water and used at the rate of a 
cupful per plant every two weeks. If the 
fertilizer is used dry a very small handful 
may be worked into the soil around each 
plant and then watered in. This is repeated 
after six weeks. It is rapidly becoming 
evident that lilies are heavy feeders and 
respond well to good fertile soils. 

While lilies are known to require ample 
moisture, most of them will not tolerate 
wet heavy soils. This appears to be espe- 
cially true of some of those types that do not 
produce stem roots. These include L. candi- 
dum, chalcedonicum, and testaceum (a hy- 
brid between the first two). Since drainage 
is so important in lily culture, it is well to 
give it considerable thought before planting. 
If the garden is already well drained and the 
planting can be made on a slight slope, 
drainage is not likely to be a problem. If it 
must be provided, it is advisable to excavate 
at least 18 inches and apply a four- to six- 
inch layer of crushed rock and gravel. 
Good garden soil is then filled in to the 
height where the lily bulbs are to be planted. 
After planting more soil is added, leaving 
the surface slightly mounded to take care of 
later soil settling. 

There are conflicting statements as to 
when lilies should be planted. Some writers 
favor Fall while others prefer the Spring. 
Actually very little evidence is available to 
support either contention. The best lily 
bulbs are available in the Fall and they 
should be obtained from a reputable dealer 
as soon after digging as possible. The 
longer a lily bulb is out of the ground the 
poorer the results to be expected from it. If 
lilies are to be moved in your own garden 
they may be handled very well in the Spring 
after growth starts. 

There are so many lilies that it is very 


difficult to compile any garden list that will 
not omit many choice types. The following 
species and varieties are all good and are 
almost certain to succeed in a wide variety 
of conditions. First of all comes the regal 
or any one of its hybrids. It is easy to grow 
and even when given little attention it 
rewards its caretaker with beautiful white 
trumpets in late June and early July. It is 
a so-called stem-rooting lily. This means it 
has two root systems, a permanent one at 
the base of the bulb and a new one each 
year developed on the flowering stem above 
the bulb. All lilies of this type must be 
planted deep enough for the annual stem 
roots to have ample room to form. For the 
regal lily this means about six to eight 
inches. 

One of the earliest and daintiest of all 
lilies is the small-flowered L. pumilum. Its 
glistening scarlet flowers are borne on 
stems from 12 to 30 inches tall. It is very 
effective in the perennial border. Being a 
stem-rooter it should be planted about five 
inches deep. 

There are several other stem-rooting 
lilies that are relatively easy to grow and 
worthy of a place in any garden. The 
leopard lily, L. pardalinum, grows from 
four to seven feet tall and its orange-red 
spotted flowers sometimes number as many 
as 20 per plant. Z. hansoni is another fine 
lily. It ranges from four to six feet tall and 
bears from eight to 12 attractive orange- 
yellow flowers with numerous brown spots. 
A universal favorite is the tiger lily, L. 
tigrinum. It is probably the most widely 
grown garden lily in America. For the late 
Fall nothing can equal L. formosanum. Its 
large white trumpets appear in late August 
and September when the average garden is 
much in need of a lift. 

No list of lilies would be complete with- 
out the Madonna lily. It is the only non- 
stem-rooting lily mentioned in this article. 
Its waxy white flowers appear in June and 
a bed of well-grown plants is an addition to 
any garden. The bulbs will not tolerate poor 
drainage and they must be planted with not 
more than about two inches from the soil 
surface to the top of the bulb. 





A Fall Round-Up 


By ROMA CAIN CARTER 


Beckley, West Virginia 


FE ARE cleaning the garden up early 

this year because the plot is to be sown 
to winter rye. I will not need to dwell upon 
the nostalgia I feel. Every gardener has 
experienced it. 

This is an excellent time to look over the 
notes we have kept; inventory the produce 
canned, dried and frozen and try to arrive 
at some conclusion as to where we stand. 
What varieties will we want definitely to in- 
clude in the garden next year? Has the 
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venture been a failure or a success? Have we 
learned any tricks of the trade worth passing 
on to others and repeating ourselves? 

_ Looking back to that chilly April day 
when a plump-looking robin and a-not-so- 
plump me planted the onions sets, I have 
one thing settled: Ebenezer comes on as 
quickly as any, develops into mild, me- 
dium-sized onions and keeps perfectly under 
very ordinary storage. We never intend to 
bother with any other kind. 


Although others were planted on the same 
day, Salzer’s Early Bird radish was ready 
for the table a week sooner than its running 
mates. Six Weeks turnip, which I believe is 
the same as Early Snowball in some listings, 
did a little better than its name — we were 
using them in exactly 40 days. Turnips 
need the same quick soil as required by 
radishes. 

Tendergreen is the bush bean for us. It 
grows as long as Kentucky Wonder and the 
flavor is tops. I found my Green Top 
bunching beets perfect. We grow beets pri- 
marily for the nutritious tops but this one 
serves every purpose. The tops are still 
green on the few left in the row. 

Our experience with tampala would be 
humorous if it did not hurt so badly to let 
the insects lick us. We are firmly converted 
to the idea that good, humus-rich soil helps 
ward off plant-disease and insect attack 
and, goodness knows, we have experimented 
enough to know something about poison 
sprays but, as to growing tampala, we do 
not. The little old bugs take over no matter 
what we do. 

For Summer squash, Early Prolific 
Straightneck sets more fruit than any you 
will find but for pan-frying, I doubt that 
any is so tasty as our stand-by, Cocozelle 
Bush. New Zealand spinach is more and 
more a favorite, stays tender all Summer 
and the more you use, the more you will 
have. 

Straight Eight is doubtless the most 
prolific cucumber on the market, if you can 
ward off the wilt — which we cannot. So, 
from now on, we stick even more closely to 
Mincu. When you can hardly see a vine you 
can still see clusters of crisp, small to 
medium fruit. After every rain the vines 
stage a come-back and bear heavily and 
they take up very little space. 

We have just about settled on only two 
tomatoes, Trip-L-Crop for a red and Jubilee 
for a perfect orange. Our Trip-L-Crop 
never grow as tall as some claim for them 
but they bear enormous crops to the plant, 
are smooth and of medium size. I can them 
whole in wide-mouthed jars for Winter 
salads and they are so delicious that we 
never buy hothouse tomatoes. 

On this plateau it is a challenge to see 
how many vegetables we can have ready 
for our Fourth of July dinner. Frost some- 
times falls in mid-May but for some years 
White Independence corn has made the 
grade. This year, we found a yellow hybrid 
that was ready in two months from plant- 
ing. It is May’s 4th of July. Golden Cross 
Bantam is prolific in yield, sweet and 
milky and perfect for canning and freezing. 

This year our vegetable garden was about 
60 x 100 feet and when the “boss” was not 
looking I “‘snitched” a few rows for an- 
nual flowers. We have bought no produce 
since early June, sold $22.00 worth and 
have a pantry-full of good eating. Best of 
all, we have done little digging. The soil is 
in good shape. So, it does not bake. We keep 
the weeds under control, but we are con- 
vinced that frequent hoeing disturbs roots 
and does more damage than it ever does 


good. 
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Frat on garden trees... 


Two Years From Planting 


By KARL D. BRASE 


Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OST home gardens are small and fruit 
trees would not find a place in them 
were it not for growth restricting rootstocks 
on which to grow such trees. By the use of 
the proper rootstocks one can grow many 
fruits on trees of small stature bearing fruit 
the second or third year after planting. 
What, then, is the most growth restricting 
rootstock for apple trees? It is an apple 
stock known under the name Malling 1X. 

Of 16 different Malling apple stock varie- 
ties this Malling IX will, when any of our 
known apple varieties are budded or grafted 
upon it, produce a tree reaching a height 
at maturity not much over six feet. The pur- 
chaser of fruit trees thus must remember 
that the root system on which his tree is 
growing is as important as the variety itself. 
He should not order a dwarf tree of a named 
variety but rather should specify the variety 
as well as the rootstock on which it should 
be growing as, for instance, Northern Spy 
on Malling IX. 

Many apple varieties tried on Malling [IX 
have given satisfactory results. It is, how- 
ever, well known to commercial fruit grow- 
ers that some can be grown more easily than 
others. The McIntosh, Cortland, Macoun 
and Rome Beauty are particularly sus- 
ceptible to a fungus disease known as 
“apple scab”. To control the disease, 
thorough and well-timed spray applications 
are a necessity. Only with such spraying can 
healthy foliage be maintained and clean 
fruit be harvested. 

The home gardener not having the spray 
equipment and experience in applying 
sprays at the proper time, may well select 
varieties less susceptible or nearly resistant 
to apple scab. Among varieties more re- 
sistant to attacks by apple scab are the Cox 
Orange, Reinette, Gravenstein, Golden De- 
licious and Grimes Golden. Northern Spy, 
Jonathan and Rhode Island Greening can 
with home garden spray practices usually 
be kept in healthy foliage. 

In planting and growing apple trees on 
growth restricting root systems these points 
must be remembered. The union between 
the top scion and the rootstock, the place 
where the varietal bud producing the trunk 
and the top was inserted in the rootstock, 
must not be placed below the soil level. If 
placed in the soil, the variety soon will grow 
its own roots and free itself of the growth- 
restricting influence of the Malling IX 
rootstock. Such scion-rooted trees, grow to 
be large trees, size-control and precocious- 
ness being lost. 

The other point to be remembered is that 
trees on the Malling IX have a brittle root 
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system and to prevent breaking the roots 
they should be supported by stakes. A very 
satisfactory method of keeping a tree in a 
rigid position is to drive two short stakes 
deeply into the ground on opposite sides of 
the tree, one foot away from the trunk. 
Then tie the tree securely to both stakes. 
Another method is to plant and tie the tree 
against a four to five-foot iron pipe about 
two inches in diameter. The pipe should be 
driven securely into the ground before the 
tree is planted. By drilling four holes near 
the top of the pipe wires may be strung to 
help support the heavily laden branches. 
These wires can be bent to form hooks 
which, in turn, can support any branches 
bending under the load of fruit. 
Experience with apple trees on the Mall- 
ing IX rootstocks has shown that it is best 
to do little or no pruning during the first 
five years after planting. At planting, 2 to 3 
well-spaced lateral branches and a leader 
are selected and all other shoot growth is 
removed. If the selected branches are uni- 
form in length they may all be cut back 
about one-third of their length. If they 
differ in size it is preferable to cut the 
stronger ones more and the weaker ones less. 
When a one-year-old tree is planted it is 
cut back to the height where one wishes to 





form the lateral branches for the future 
tree. In any case, it is desirable to head 
such trees low. Heavy and annual pruning 
will delay fruiting and it is best not to 
prune until a few crops have been borne. 

After trees have been bearing for five 
years and are slowing down in vegetative 
growth it is advisable to prune rather se- 
verely in early Spring. Under such condi- 
tions it is safe to cut back to the two or 
three-year-old wood. The crop following 
will be reduced but new, vigorous shoot- 
growth to carry future crops is stimulated 
and a sturdy and well-shaped tree is the 
result. 

Any planter of trees on Malling [X root- 
stocks will ask, “‘How long will such trees 
live and what yields of fruit may be ex- 
pected?” There is no reason to believe they 
are short-lived. Provided they are planted 
in good soil and are given reasonable care 
they may still produce fruit at 20 years of 
age. Placing a hay or straw mulch around 
newly-planted trees and adding additional 
mulch every two years has kept such trees 
in good growing condition without addi- 
tional fertilizer. Under this type of culture 
trees have borne a few fruits the second 
year after planting and the varieties Bald- 
win, Cox Orange, Grimes Golden and Rhode 
Island Greening have yielded from six to 13 
pounds the third year. Northern Spy re- 
quires one year longer to fruit and by the 
fourth growing season has averaged 10 
pounds of fruit. Nine-year old trees, accord- 
ing to variety, have averaged; Baldwin 86, 
Cox Orange 94, Grimes Golden 120, Jona- 
than 88, Northern Spy 53 and Rhode Island 
Greening 85 pounds of fruit per tree. 
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Baldwin Apples on a Dwarf Rootstock 
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ROBABLY many other people have 

noticed it but whenever I travel around 
it seems as if, according to the week or the 
month, one particular flower dominates the 
garden scene or the roadside. In May, for 
example, there is a week when lilacs are 
everywhere, coloring the world. Perhaps, 
another day, the tulips will be most 
noticeable — as narcissi were earlier. In 
mid-Summer day lilies take over. In August 
it is phlox and so on,and on with, now and 
then, wild flowers like goldenrod really over- 
shadowing the gardens. This month while 
traveling only in the Northeast for a change, 
two things have dominated. In the gardens 
it has been chrysanthemums. In the fields 
and meadows, it has been the wild asters. 
Some of these days I am going to sit down 
and prepare a week-by-week calendar for 
motorists, setting aside one particular domi- 
nant flower for each seven days. 


PIN Maine the other day, near Water- 
ville and beside the Kennebec an old 
aunt, now 865 but still spry, had me help her 
“take in the chrysanthemums”. I have 
tried to find ’mums for her which would 
bloom up there before the black frost killed 
them but I have not succeeded. So, she still 
continues as the family has done for about 
a century now. The chrysanthemums are 
planted in old-time iron kettles (and are 
they heavy). 

Each Spring divisions of old clumps are 
set out. All Summer they grow luxuriantly 
in rich soil. Then, late in September when 
the nip of the North comes over the hills 
the kettles are taken indoors, first to a 
glassed-in porch and then into the living 
rooms, Grandfather used to sputter and say 
the pesky things did not leave him room to 
skin a cat but he helped bring in the kettles 
just the same. The flowers carry over 
Thanksgiving and then the kettles are put 
down cellar where there is some light and 
left to sleep through the sub-zero months 
until Spring brings around the time to break 
up the old plants and start again. It is a lot 


of work but that is how the family has its | 


*mums for Thanksgiving. 


ROM various sections of the country 
I hear that many county fairs have en- 
joyed record-breaking attendances. This, 
in my opinion, is all to the good. As a child 
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in Maine, I cherish memories of fairs in the 
Kennebec Valley. This year I went back, 
after long absence. Things were not as I 
remembered them — but then, I am a bit 
older myself. The thing that struck me was 
the increased growth of interest in what we 
used to sneer at as “‘scientific farming”’. I 
am told that everywhere the demonstra- 
tions of various educational and scientific 
institutions are being eagerly received. Cer- 
tainly, I know that at the Spring Flower 
shows in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago — those with which I am most 
familiar — the educational displays and ex- 
hibits are all very popular. It is about time 
that farmers and gardeners were waking up 
to the benefits of informed horticulture. 


ROM Greece has come an appeal to 

New Hampshire for fruit trees to replace 
the apple, pear, plum and peach orchards 
destroyed during the war. There is some- 
thing particularly sentimental about the 
idea of fruit trees from the Granite State 
being shipped across the Atlantic and be- 
yond to grow in the fabled soil of Attica. 
Each Spring there will be the color and 
fragrance of New Hampshire. Each Fall 
there will be the colorful and flavored fruit 
of New England, enriching the land from 
which so much of our philosophy came. 





E Sy . ie 3 
Photo by N. Y. Botanic Garden 
George A. Sweetser, New President American 
Rose Society 





E ARE hearing much these Fall days 

about the onset of the next depression. 
Some say that farm prices will drop to half 
or even a third of what they are now, along 
with wages and other necessaries of life. 
That may be. Last week, up on my New 
Hampshire farm, working in the garden, 
where only the chrysanthemums and the 
witch hazel remain in bloom despite the 
hard frosts, I wondered if depression comes 
will any Americans be safer than intelligent 
farmers. 

Prices may drop but no farmer worthy 
of the name will see cold, hunger or misery 
at his door. My wood shed is brimmed full 
with maple and yellow birch chunks. The 
root cellar is stuffed with potatoes. Under- 
neath the house I have bins of root vege- 
tables and barrels of apples — not to men- 
tion several barrels of cider rich with 
authority. In the attic are bags of onions 
and such things as squash and pumpkins. 
In the barn, there are the cattle and the 
chickens and above them, the hay mow and 
the bins filled with yellow corn. Farmers 
can pull in their horns and ride out any 
storm, thanks to the good earth upon which 
they stand and look the world squarely in 
the eye. 

City people, on the other hand, de- 
pendent upon a pay envelope or a salary 
check — if they continue to have one — 
are very vulnerable. It seems to me that 
a man who puts his feet on granite and his 
hands in the soil is at once the wisest and 
the safest man in this chaotic world we have 
created, so needlessly, for ourselves. 


UNNING around the country as I do, 
one thing that constantly irks me is 
the limited imagination people have in 
shrub planting. If I were not firmly con- 
vinced that we have too many laws now, 
Id like one which would ban the planting 
of such omnipresent shrubs as “P G” 
hydrangea and Spiraea vanhouttei. They are 
everywhere. Another peeve of mine is 
California privet. If all such hedges were 
placed end to end they would reach from 
here to where I'd like to see them all 
banished. With literally hundreds of excel- 
lent shrubs available, it does seem strange 
that so few of us bother to investigate be- 
fore we plant, sheep-like, just what the 
neighbors do. 


LD farmers have a saying that the 

owner’s foot is the best fertilizer. I 
have understood this to mean that the man 
who owns a farm takes a keen interest in its 
prosperity and, constantly watchful, keeps 
everything up to scratch. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that even in riding along you 
can tell if the proprietor of a garden is 
really working at his job. No matter how 
small or poorly designed a planting may be, 
the gardener who works at his job keeps his 
place well groomed. Neatly trimmed lawns, 
clean and well-tied borders — there are a 
dozen signs which tell us, passing by, 
“‘Here’s a garden that someone really 
loves.” 


HORTICULTURE 
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Branbles in the heme garden Hes 
Fruit In Mid-Summer 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 
Professor of Pomology, Geneva, N. Y. 


RAMBLES are very useful in the home 
garden to fill the gap between the 
strawberries, peaches, plums and grapes of 
late Summer. Their culture is simple as 
tillage machinery is not necessary for small 
plantings and spraying not often re- 
quired. 

Good garden soils are suitable, if well- 
drained and reasonably fertile. The plants 
should not be planted within the root 
range or shade of large trees. Sunny sites 
with good air circulation are necessary, 
especially in wet seasons when berries mold 
easily and fungus diseases are rampant. 

Only inspected plants of known varieties 
should be planted, as uncertified plants may 
be infected with a virus disease. Plants from 
a neighbor’s garden are safe only if one 
knows positively that they are virus-free. 
Bristol, Dundee and Cumberland are 
among the best black raspberries but New 
Logan and Morrison are satisfactory. 

Red varieties include Milton and Indian 
Summer that escape mosaic. The latter also 
bears a Fall crop but it ripens rather late 
north of southern New England. Other good 
sorts are Taylor, Newburgh, Latham and 
Chief, the latter being one of the hardiest 
but rather small. Sodus and Marion, purple 
varieties, are fine for culinary purposes but 
rather tart for dessert. Columbian is an old 
fine-flavored purple variety but must not 
be grown near any raspberry that is sus- 
ceptible to mosaic. 

September, a new Autumn-bearing vari- 
ety that is being introduced this Fall 
should interest home gardeners as its Fall 
crop begins ripening from two to four weeks 
ahead of Indian Summer. 

Late October or early November is a 
good time to plant red raspberries and 
blackberries or two-year plants of black 
and purple varieties. Early Spring, as soon 
as the soil may be worked, is also satis- 
factory but late Spring is not. The brambles 
should be spaced seven or eight feet be- 
tween the rows with red raspberries and 
blackberries set two feet in the row, the 
sucker plants later filling in to make a 
hedge row. Black raspberries need a spacing 
of three feet and purple varieties four feet 
in the row. 

At planting time the canes are cut back 
to six or eight inches and, if Fall planting 
is practiced, the plants should be mounded 
up with soil to prevent them from being 
heaved out by frost during the Winter. 

Cultivation should be shallow and fre- 
quent enough to keep down the weeds. 
Mulching is desirable to accomplish the 
same thing and it also conserves moisture. 
Fertilizer should not be used the first 
Summer. The suckers which spring up 
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around the red raspberries and _ black- 
berries should be removed after a hedge row 
is filled out to a width of one foot. Wider 
hedge rows are unproductive in the middle 
and more subject to fungus diseases and 
drought injury. Cultivation should be 
stopped about August first and a cover crop 
of buckwheat or some other annual sown 
to compete with the canes and mature 
them before Winter. 

Fertility may be kept up by applying 
commercial fertilizers in early Spring. Gen- 
erally, nitrogen is most useful and may be 
applied as nitrate of soda or ammonium 
nitrate at the rate of three quarters of a 
pound of the former — or half that of the 
latter material —to 100 square feet. On 
poor soils, especially infertile sands or 
gravels, a 5-10—5 formula at the rate of one 
pound to 100 square feet plus the nitrog- 
enous application recommended above 
may be needed. Organic materials may be 





used but are likely to stimulate late growth 
and consequent Winter injury. 

Pruning, except at planting time, is not 
needed the first year except to remove the 
blossoms to prevent fruiting. In succeeding 
years the fruiting canes are cut out after 
the crop is off. In the Spring the canes of 
red raspberries which grew the previous 
season are cut back about one fourth and 
thinned to about six inches apart. 

Black and purple raspberries should have 
their laterals cut back to eight or 10 inches 
for the former and 10 or 12 inches for the 
latter. The new shoots of black raspberries 
should be pinched off as soon as they are 
knee high to make them branch. The pur- 
ple varieties then are nipped six inches 
higher and blackberries are topped when 
waist high. 


Enersen Appointment 


DWIN G. THURLOW, head of the De- 
partment of Landscape Architecture, 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina, announces the appointment of 
Lawrence Albert Enersen as Professor of 
Landscape Architecture. 


Bristol Black Raspberry 














More About Eremuri 


Dear Editor — The excellent article in the 
September 1 issue of Horticulture on “‘The 
Beautiful Eremuri” as well as many other 
articles indicates the growing popularity of 
these exceptional perennials. Our climate 
and conditions here in the Spokane area, in 
the eastern part of Washington, seem par- 
ticularly suited to their growth and without 
unusual care or attention. Our climate is 
one of marked seasons. Winter usually 
touches zero, with much snow. Summer 
has months of clear, dry weather. 

Our beautiful Duncan Gardens in Manito 
Park, one of the city’s many parks, has an 
extensive and effective planting of eremuri. 
Several florists raise and use them exten- 
sively in decorations. A large order for the 
cut blooms was received last Summer from 
a large coastal city. In my own garden I had 
two dozen clumps in bloom, some with six 
or eight spikes or blooms. They are placed 
back of a long bed of peonies with a back- 
ground of shrubs and a distant back-stop of 
mountains and the Spokane Valley. 

Several years ago while driving in north- 
ern Washington not far from the Canadian 
Boundary and in a beautiful mountain 
valley near Colville, I was amazed and de- 
lighted to see a field of several acres of 
eremuri in bloom.and, upon inquiry, I found 
it was a commercial operation. The owner 
says no special protection is given the 
plants, but good soil, good drainage and 
care not to disturb or cut the peculiar near- 
surface roots is about all that is necessary. 

The lifting and dividing of large clumps 
has been one of my problems, as the wide- 
spreading roots — looking like a baby octo- 
pus — are easily broken by a fork or spade. 
Thisdifficulty was solved for me by John Bar- 
clay of Spokane who has a lovely garden and 
uses eremuri very effectively. His method I 
now use and recommend. It is simply to 
turn on the garden hose to a moderate flow, 
gently soften and wash the soil off the roots 
which usually discloses several heads or 
buds and their widely-spreading roots well 
tangled. There sits your eremurus ready 
to be divided or separated by untangling 
the roots into several good plants. I have 
never given my plants any Winter or 
Spring protection and have lost none. 


— Jor E. Ferris. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Pines From the Wild 


Dear Editor — This may be an old story to 
some gardeners but I have never seen it in 
print. Many feel that you cannot dig a 
pine, fir, spruce or hemlock from the wild 
and succeed in transplanting it unless it is 
very small (about one foot is the limit). 
However, much larger trees can be suc- 
cessfully transplanted by this method. 

First, get permission from the owner of 
the field and then in the early Spring, cut 
or dig a circular trench about one foot from 
the trunk. This procedure cuts off the 
sprawling surface roots but leaves enough 
undisturbed so that the tree continues to 
live but does not grow much during the 
Summer. The tree is then marked with a 
white rag. In the Fall, dig up the soil and 
roots within the circle and transplant as 
you would a balled and burlapped nursery- 
grown tree. [ have transplanted dozens of 
white pines, spruces and firs three to four 
feet tall without a single failure. 

— Noe. Gates Monrog, M.D. 

Boston, Mass. 


Ideas at Summer’s End 


Dear Editor —W -n we built our new 
house I had wide window sills on all the 
windows, in spite of the cries of the con- 
tractor, “They are going to look like 
shelves.” They do not, in the least, even in 
Summer when empty and they are an un- 
told joy in the Winter. The early part of the 
Winter I have blooming plants and have 
found the different begonias, oxalis and 
coleus most unfailing in color. Also, a 
white vinca gave delight all last Winter 
with white stars against the glass and the 
sky. 

This Spring there was so much outside 
work that I was irked with caring for the 
three African violets, especially since they 
were in a north window I wanted open for 
ventilation. Someone said, “It is certain 
they grow outside SOMEWHERE.” So, I 
thought [ would try planting them in a 
border which never gets sunshine, and they 


‘were the happiest little plants you ever saw 


this past wet Summer and were covered 
with a fluff of bloom but not a spot on a 
leaf. Three days ago I repotted them and 
they look as refreshed as people after a 
Summer vacation. 

— Henrietta S. GREENE. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Smoke from 
Another Chimney 


Dear Editor — I have read with interest the 
letters in Horticulture concerning the back 
yard kitchens and garden fireplaces. We call 
ours the garden grill and it is certainly the 
most popular spot on the place. Here is 
where we clean and cook fish; barbecue 
chickens, rabbits and young goats; toast 
bread, hot dogs and marshmallows; fry 
huge skillets of potatoes; invent marvelous 
stews and pot pies and make gallons of 
coffee. 

I often take the old sad irons out in the 
shade of the peach trees that shelter the 
grill in Summer and do the family ironing. 
At the same time I make a dishpan full of 
amber-clear peach or apple jelly or plum 
butter. Oh, the uses of our grill are so 
numerous I cannot name the half of them 
now. 

In Autumn we burn trash under the grate 
and in Spring junk from house cleaning. 
All Summer we cook and enjoy food here 
and even on nice Winter evenings we enjoy 
a bonfire’s bright glow under the darkening 
sky. 

We made our fireplace of flat stones from 
brook and woodland. We collected them so 
easily, too, just by each member of the 
family bringing in a good stone each time 
we took a walk or short auto trip. Anyone 
can do likewise. Best of all, not a cent was 
spent on construction, since we laid up the 
stones ourselves in clay that we brought 
from the brookbank in simple pioneer style. 
We used an old stove pipe to lead the smoke 
skyward in lovely white spirals. The grate 
that is laid a foot above the coal bed was 
originally an old cook stove grate. 

We did not spoil the beauty of our garden 
with our camp site. Instead, we made it into 
an asset. Along the pine needle walk that 
leads to the grill are low flowers on either 
side. The camp site is at the end of this 
trail but is enclosed in a square patch of 
ground, outlined by native stones over 
which ramble tiny rock plants and behind 
which grow tall plants of native woods as 
sumac, hawthorne and buckbrush. 

Late Fall and early Winter is a good 
time to build such a picnic place. We shall 
be working again soon as we plan to further 
beautify our garden grill by setting poles 
with bird houses on top so in the Spring 
vines can climb thereon. We shall build a 
slat house at the east side to start plants. 
We want a sand box for cuttings and we are 
going to dig a pit to store food and keep it 
cool without ice. Then we shall add a 
slatted table and benches, all of sassafras 
poles and all stained brown. 

— Mrs. Maer Dees. 
Coldwater, Mo. 


Question 


Dear Editor — My Darwin tulips being 
deep-planted, have now bleomed from the 
original bulbs for 12 years. Is this a record? 

— Wintarop THORNTON. 
Randolph, Vt. 
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Fill your garden i pie i+. 
Select Shrubs for Fall 


By DONALD WYMAN 
Arnold Arboretum 


LL gardeners want their gardens to 
look well in the Fall and the plants to 
show their brightest foliage colors. Naturally 
they must be the right varieties for display- 
ing prominent color but, even more impor- 
tant, they should be planted in the proper 
situations. Shrubs in the shade seldom have 
outstanding color especially if they are in 
the group that turn scarlet in the Fall. 
Such plants color best when they are grow- 
ing in the full sun and when they have a 
western exposure so that they obtain the 
direct rays of the sun late in the afternoons 
of early Fall. 

Then, too, they should have plenty of 
moisture, good growing conditions and a bit 
of nitrogenous fertilizer given them during 
the growing season to promote brilliant 
Autumn foliage. Given these, the impor- 
tant thing is to select the right shrubs; and 
what a wealth of materials there is from 
which to choose! 

There are the shrubs which always turn 
a clear yellow in the Fall. The spice bush, 
Lindera benzoin, is one of the best examples 
of this group, for it is always a brilliant 
yellow in the Fall. Although some think it 
does best in soil that is somewhat moist, it 
does almost equally well in dry soil. 

The witch hazels are also in this same 
group for annual yellow foliage color in the 
Fall. The native Hamamelis virginiana is 
one of the more common shrubs in the woods 
of the northeastern United States, and its 
clear yellow Fall hues are familiar sights 
everywhere. The same is true of the vernal 
witch hazel, a native of the lower central 
Mississippi Valley. Even the Chinese witch 
hazel turns a clear yellow. 

In mentioning yellow Fall colors one 
always thinks of birches, for they too should 
be at the top of the list in this respect. The 
shadbushes are outstanding and some of 
them often have a becoming tinge of red 
mixed with the yellow creating an orange 
effect when viewed from a distance. The 
summersweet, Clethra alnifolia, and the red- 
bud, Cercis canadensis, are others that 
should not be overlooked when searching 
for a few of the best shrubs which turn 
yellow. 

A few shrubs turn purplish in the Fall and 
might be considered, for although their color 
is not as striking as scarlet, nevertheless it 
does work in well with other colors for Fall 
displays. The gray-stemmed dogwood, Cor- 
nus racemosa is one and it always grows in 
a dense mass that makes an excellent screen 
up to about eight feet tall. The maple- 
leaved viburnum is another possibility, 
one of the few shrubs which seem to grow 
better in the shade than in the sun. Regal’s 
privet should not be overlooked. 
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A few of the evergreens are in the same 
group — yes, some evergreens do have 
Autumn color — and because they are ever- 
green this Autumn color persists a greater 
part of the Winter. The plume juniper, 
Juniperus horizontalis plumosa is one of the 
best of these. It is a low, flat wide-spreading 
plant that is very beautiful in the Fall and 
early Winter. Pachistima is another and 
Thuja occidentalis ericoides is one more. 
Those who know plants well can think of 
still others in this class. 

What really makes the garden conspicu- 
ous in the Fall, however, are those with 
brilliant red or scarlet and it is these which 
depend so heavily upon just the right climatic 
conditions for their best Fall displays. The 
blueberries and sumacs, especially the shiny 
sumac, are among the most vivid. The com- 
mon Japanese barberry is, perhaps, the one 
that is most widely seen but the native 
Virginia rose and the arrowwood, Viburnum 
dentatum, are others of merit. The royal 
azalea from Japan and the native pinkshell 
azalea are two that have some Autumn 
coloration, unusual to the large group of 
azaleas and for this reason a few should be 
included in every large azalea planting. 

The one plant in the Arnold Arboretum 
which probably causes more comment in the 


Fall than any other is the dwarf form of the 
burning bush, Euonymus alata compacta, 
which turns a fiery red. Since it is low and 
dense it stands out like a ball of fire. The 
southern sour-wood, Orydendrum arboreum, 
is another just as vivid. Enkianthus cam- 
panulatus and the black haw, Viburnum 
prunifolium, are others which can be just 
as scarlet but it must be reiterated that 
these plants must be growing in full sunlight 
preferably where they are exposed to the 
sun late in the afternoon to display their 
best foliage. Weather conditions, too, must 
be optimum. 

Perhaps, the best of all the Fall displays 
when the weather conditions have been 
just right are found in those plants which 
turn red and yellow, usually red on the 
leaves directly exposed to the sun and yel- 
low on those portions shaded from the direct 
rays. Among the trees the sugar maple is 
an excellent example and among the shrubs 
are the Franklinia (grown in New England 
as a shrub but further south as a small tree), 
the rugosa rose and best of all the little- 
known fothergillas. 

The fothergillas are medium-sized shrubs 
native to southeastern United States but 
are perfectly hardy in New England. They 
have small, thimble-like white blossoms in 
mid-May and gorgeous color in the Fall. 
They are closely related to the witch hazels 
but are superior to them as ornamental 
shrubs and should be grown far more than 
they are, because of their Spring display of 
flowers and the rich Autumn display of 
foliage. 





Witch Hazel — Flower of the Fall Woodland 
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Amazing popularity for wane 
African Violets as House Plants 


By C. J. HUDSON, JR. 


Pres., African Violet Society of America 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HO would have thought a few years 

ago that there would ever be a nation- 
al african violet society? True, there 
had been a very few local african violet 
clubs organized within the past four or five 
years but it had not been in the minds of 
violet enthusiasts to organize a society on 
the nationwide basis. 

The spark for the new and very rapidly 
growing African Violet Society of America, 
Inc., was lighted last year when a small 
group of growers in Atlanta, Ga., decided to 
stage an all-african violet show at the H. G. 
Hastings Co. showroom. Plans were made 
for various classes and a little publicity was 
given this show with the expectation of hav- 
ing perhaps 1,000 people come to see the 
exhibit. The group responsible for the show 
was nearly mobbed when showtime came, 
for almost 10,000 people stormed the doors 
to see these plants on display. At that time 
interest was so great in african violets that 
the national organization was immediately 
formed. 

With the 1946 experience in staging an 
african violet show, the First National 
African Violet Show has just been held in 
Atlanta, Georgia (October 9 and 10) and 
the great increase in nationwide interest in 
this plant was shown. 

The leading question in many minds is, 
“Why are african violets so extremely popu- 
lar?”’ There are many reasons for this. At a 
recent Atlanta meeting of over 100 african 
violet enthusiasts this question was put to 
the entire group to get a cross section of 
ideas concerning the popularity of this 
plant. There were several very good reasons 
given, such as the ease of propagation, the 
long season of bloom, ease of culture, dainti- 
ness of bloom, asymmetry of plant form and 
the surprise element that comes with the 
culture of african violets. 

Probably, the fact, too, that the newer 
varieties cannot be had through the regular 
channels of florist and nursery trade is 
another reason for the tremendous interest 
in this plant. It has become more or less a 
swapping proposition to build up a large 
collection which makes it necessary for col- 
lectors to correspond with each other and 
exchange varieties, thus innoculating one 
another with their enthusiasm for african 
violets. 

Speaking of culture, this is one phase in 
the growth of african violets that has pre- 
vented some people from attempting to raise 
them. For some reason or other, people have 
been given the idea that these plants are 
difficult to raise and to keep blooming for a 
long period of time but if we talk to any 
collector or even those who have a few 
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plants, the ones that are successful will all 
agree that this plant is really of very easy 
culture. Perhaps the greatest difficulty in 
raising african violetsis the fact that people 
actually give them too much attention. 

One of the greatest bugaboos in african 
violet growing that has been spread around 
this country is that these plants will imme- 
diately die if moisture gets on the leaves. 
This theory is entirely unfounded because if 
that were true no plant could ever exist in 
nature, for all plants are native in some part 
of the world and naturally must receive 
moisture from rains which would naturally 
wet the leaves. This is definitely true of 
african violets. 

One Atlantic grower recently told me she 
places all of her plants, 200 in all, out-of- 
doors in the Summer, setting them under a 
large pecan tree so that they will be pro- 
tected from the strong rays of the sun during 
the day. She simply turns the hose on the 
plants to water them and has no difficulty 
whatsvever in leaves rotting or from injury 
by moisture. Whenever she wishes to bring 
a plant into the house to be used for interior 
decoration she simply cleans up a pot, places 
it in a jardiniere or other suitable container 
and lets it bloom throughout the Summer 
in her home. 

To further exemplify the sturdiness of 
african violets, a question was recently 
asked a group of growers regarding how they 
go about cleaning the leaves that have be- 
come covered with the soot and dust that 
has accumulated on them during the 
Winter. Most of these replied that they 
simply hold the plants under a hydrant and 
wash the leaves off with a medium strong 
force of water. Others set the plants out in 
a shaded place in the yard and set the hose 
on them to clean them. Still others used 
ordinary brushes and one even has had suc- 
cess in removing the dirt with a vacuum 
cleaner. 

Contrary to many opinions, african vio- 
lets are easy to grow provided they are fur- 
nished with some basic requirements. These 
are: ample moisture along with perfect soil 
drainage; moderately rich soil; an eastern 
or northern exposure preferably; and water- 
ing with a luke-warm or tepid water espe- 
cially during the Winter months. When 
given ordinary care they will thrive through- 
out the year and will actually do better if 
given but little more attention than this. 
Constant moving around from one place to 
another is to be discouraged. Also, too fre- 
quent fertilizing and watering causes trou- 
ble, especially in the development of crown 
rot which has been so prevalent lately from 
plants that have been given too much 
attention. 

It is almost impossible to attempt to de- 
scribe all existing varieties of african violets 
at this time because of the great duplication 


of names throughout the country. A com- 
mittee headed by W. D. Holley of Crom- 
well, Conn., is working out a new list of 
classifications for the national society in an 
effort to standardize the names of all exist- 
ing varieties. It is hoped that by another 
year most of these varieties will be classified 
and information distributed through the 
quarterly publications issued by the society 
and also through various magazines. 


Report on DDT 
By DWIGHT M. DELONG 


Professor of Entomology, 
Ohio State University 


URING the early days of our entrance 
into World War II, an old chemical 
formula, DDT, buried in literature for some 
75 years, was brought to light and revived 
for testing as an insecticide. It proved to be 
the most promising insecticide which has 
been discovered up to the present time. 
There are, however, definite limitations 
regarding its use and certain qualifications 
regarding its greatest efficiency. 

In agriculture it serves as an excellent 
control for many pests, especially on pota- 
toes, vegetable crop insects, vineyard pests 
and orchard pests. It has proved to be espe- 
cially effective in the household, in the con- 
trol of houseflies, mosquitoes, bedbugs and 
fleas. It is looked upon with great hope for 
the eradication or complete control of insect- 
borne diseases such as malaria. It promises 
excellent control of many livestock pests if 
used with precaution. 

For instance, it will kill fleas upon either 
dogs or cats, but because the cat has a habit 
of licking itself, it cannot safely be used 
upon the cat. It is not considered dangerous 
upon the dog. 

The precautions in using DDT upon cat- 
tle are the same type of problem. Certain 
species of plant lice can be killed; others are 
not controlled. Many species of important 
insect pests cannot be killed. On the other 
hand, it frequently will kill beneficial insects 
(many of which are natural enemies of in- 
sect pests) when used indiscriminately. 

Although most plants are not injured by 
DDT, certain types of foliage — cucumber, 
for instance — are easily killed. For that 
reason, cucumber-attacking insects cannot 
be controlled by it. 

If taken internally, man is affected by 
certain quantities, and spray residues must, 
therefore, be considered upon edible plants. 
Milk obtained from cattle feeding upon 
treated forage may contain DDT in small 
quantities, so this is another problem upon 
which intensive work is being performed. 

With these facts in mind, a preliminary 
list of some of the major insect pests of the 
eastern United States has been prepared, 
showing certain insects that can or cannot 
be controlled with DDT. Some insects upon 
which no definite data have been obtained 
are not included in the list. 


See opposite page 
for Professor De Long’s list 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF INSECTS UPON 


INSECTS ATTACKING 
MAN AND HOUSEHOLD 


INSECTS ATTACKING 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


INSECTS ATTACKING 
GRAIN, GRASSES, FORAGE, 
STORED PRODUCTS 
AND SPECIAL CROPS 


INSECTS ATTACKING 
VEGETABLES 


INSECTS ATTACKING 
FRUITS (TREES AND SMALL) 


INSECTS ATTACKING 
SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTALS 
AND GREENHOUSE 


Reprinted from Sept. 1947, issue 
of ETHYL NEWS. With permis- 
sion of the Author. 
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Ants, (fire, etc.) 


WHICH DDT HAS BEEN TESTED 


NO CONTROL DOUBTFUL CONTROL 


CONTROL 


Flies ‘horse: deer Chiggers 


harvest; itch Cockroaches 


Bedbugs Mite 
Beetles (carpet) 

Bugs (kissing) 

Fleas 

Flies (black; stable; house) 

Lice (human body; head; crab) 

Mosquitoes 

Moths (clothes) 

Punkies 

Silverfish 


Termites 


Ticks ‘spotted fever 


Bots ‘horse Flies 
Mites mange; scab Mites poultry 
Warbles x 


Flies (horn; screw worm) 

Lice (horse-chewing and blood sucking; 
cattle-chewing and blood sucking; 
Sheep-biting; poultry; hog) 

Tick (sheep; brown dog) 


Beetles cadelle 


Grasshoppers 


Aphid (pea) 
Armyworm 
Beetles (confused flour; saw-toothed grain; 
blister; white-tringed) 
Bollworm (cotton; pink) 
Budworm (tobacco) 
Bug (tarnished plant) 
Chinch bug 
Corn borer (European) 
Earworm (corn) 
Flea Beetle (tobacco) 
Fleahopper (cotton) 
Hornworm (tobacco) 
Leafhopper (clover) / 
Moths (Indian meal; angoumois grain) 
Root worm (Southern corn) ‘ / 
Spittlebugs nal 
Vetch bruchid 
Webworm (garden) 
Weevils (granary; rice; pea; clover leaf) 


Leaf worn 


Weevils bean, cotton boll; alfalfa 
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Aphid (potato) Aphid cabbage Aphid me 

Beetles (bean leaf; blister; Colorado potato) Beetles Mexican Bea Beéties striped cucumber 
Borer (squash vine) Bugs squash; harlequ stink 
Carrot rust fly Maggot cabbage 








Caterpillar (velvet bean; zebra) Weevil sweet 
Flea beetle (potato; spinach) 

Fruit worm (tomato) 

Hornworm (tobacco-tomato) 

Lace bug (egg plant) 

Leafhoppers (potato; beet) 

Looper (cabbage) 

Moths (potato tuber; diamond-back) 

Pin worm (tomato) 

Psyilid (potato) 

Thrips (onion) 

Weevil (pepper) 

Worm (pickle; melon; Imported cabbage) 


tat 








Beetles (Japanese; green June; grape bud) Aphids w 
Bug (tarnished plant) Cicada periodic 
Cankerworm (spring; fall) Curcu plun Curcu apple 
Caterpillar (Eastern tent) Red mite Europea Flies 
Flea beetle (grape) Scale 
Leafnoppers (apple; grape) Weev 
Leaf rollers (fruit-tree; strawberry) 
Maggot (apple) 

Moth (codling; Oriental fruit; grape-berry) 

Orange Tortrix 

Psylia (pear) 

Red bug (apple) 

Rootworm (grape; strawberry) 

Rose chafer 

Sawfly (imported currant) 

Thrips (pear; citrus) 

Treehoppers (Glossonotus; Buffalo) 

Webworm (fail) 


lly apple 
al 


Aphids apple sy apple; apple gra 


Borer peach-tree 





















herry-fru 
California red; black 


Strawberry 


Aphids (chrysanthemum) 

Bagworm 

Beetle (elm leaf) 

Borer (locust) 

Catalpa sphinx 

Caterpillar (wainut) 

Leafnopper (aster) 

Leaf miner (locust; boxwood) 

Leaf tyer (greenhouse) 

Midge (chrysanthemum; rose) 
Millipeds 

Moths (white-marked tussock; gypsy) 
Sawflies 

Scale (orchid) 

Spittlebug (pine) 

Thrips (orchid; gladiola; chrysanthemum) 
Webworm (mimosa) 

Weevil (orchid; white pine; pecan) 
Whitefly 





It is the equal of manure... 
How To Make Compost 


By DONALD COMIN 
Horticulturist, Ohio Experiment Station 


HERE are two methods of making com- 

post, by the Indore process and by the 
commercial fertilizer process. Indore is the 
name of the method of composting worked 
out by Sir Albert Howard and adapted by 
Rodale in this country. 

InporE Metnop — The first require- 
ment of this method is the collection and 
mixing of all plant residues. Secondly, ani- 
mal manure is secured and spread upon 
successive six-inch layers of the mixed 
organic wastes. The animal manure is used 
in two-inch layers. Before more plant wastes 
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100 BULBS — Choice varieties postpaid $5. 


24 Crocus 12 Daffodils 

12 Muscari 10 Snowdrops 
12 Tulips 6 Hyacinths 
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Top Quality to Bloom Next Year 
FREE Catalog in Color 
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SUPPLYING... 


Selected specimens from our own planting 
grounds or any items collected, delivered, 
planted, and maintained. 


EDWARD HALLORAN, INC. 


Arborists 
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Framingham Nurseries 


Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
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are spread a sprinkling of earth or soil is 
made, containing wood ashes and lime, 
preferably ground limestone. This layering 
is repeated until a height of four to five feet 
is reached. The final layer of manure should 
be twice the previous thickness and the 
final sprinkling of earth should completely 
cover the manure. Each layer should be wet 
down with water. The minimum size of the 
heap should be five by five feet and four 
feet high. More detailed information on the 
Indore method may be secured from its 
proponents at Emmaus, Pa. It should be 
noted that by this method of composting no 
inorganic or artificial fertilizers (chemicals) 
are used. The nitrogen, phosporus, and 
potash are supplied by the animal manures. 

CommerciAL FertinizeER Metrnop — 
Several formulas have been proposed for the 
preparation of compost. These vary, largely 
in the particular salt combinations and in 
the nature of the nitrogen source. Two such 
formulas are: 


Formula 1 
Ammonium sulfate (or equiva- 
NBS To: 45 parts 
20% superphosphate.......... 15 parts 
OS AS Se 40 parts 


150 pounds of mixture to 1 ton of 
dry straw or other wastes 


Formula 2 
Ammonium sulfate (or equiva- 
a te = a 37 parts 
20% superphosphate.......... 18 parts 
See 30 parts 
50% muriate of potash........ 15 parts 


165 pounds of mixture to 1 ton of 
straw or other wastes 


To make the compost using one of the 
above mixtures, a ton of straw or other 
waste materials should be spread over an 
area about 10 feet square in layers a foot 
deep, esch layer being watered and 25 
pounds of the fertilizer and lime mixture 
spread over it. This process is repeated for 
each of the six layers required to use up 1 
ton of refuse. The top of the pile is made to 
slope toward the center so that rain or 
added water runs into it. In the absence of 
adequate rainfall, water must be added from 
time to time to keep the heap moist through- 
out and to prevent heating. About 3 tons 
of manure of excellent quality are thus 
produced from 1 ton of dry materials. Of 
course, about two-thirds of this tonnage is 
water. Dampen the refuse on each layer as 
it is packed down. 

When the pile is complete water it well 
but do not put on enough water to cause 
leaching. Repeat the watering of the pile 
about every other day for 12 to 14 days, 
taking care to prevent much leaching from 
the pile. Then let it stand five or six weeks, 
when the whole pile should be forked over 


and let stand until the refuse is decayed. 
This turning of the pile is for the purpose of 
aeration. Three or four months are required 
for making this artificial manure during the 
Summer season. If a pile is made up during 
early Fall, the manure will be ready for use 
the following Spring. Experiments have 
proved that this artificial manure is equal to 
barnyard manure ton for ton. 

One value of organic matter not possessed 
by commercial fertilizer may be its content 
of certain fungi. One that has been sug- 
gested is mycorrhiza, fungi living in sym- 
biotic relationship with the roots of certain 
plants. Thus far, their significance has only 
been proved in connection with trees and a 
few uncommon plants such as orchids. 

Another value of organic matter in the 
form of manures and possibly composts is 
referred to as a biotic factor. The one al- 
ready identified is vitamin B;. There are 
possibly other plant stimulating substances 
in the vitamin B complex. B; is now used to 
stimulate seedlings and hard-to-cut root- 
ings. It occurs in most plants, in animal 
manures and leaf mold. 

The proponents of the Indore method of 
composting do not use chemicals in the 
preparation of composts. Good results are 
obtained by using animal manures in place 
of chemicals in composts. However, when 
manures are unavailable or costly, equally 
good results may be obtained without them. 
The contention that chemical fertilizers, 
such as the commercial fertilizers used by 
farmers and obtainable in bags in various 
mixtures or as single nutrients, are harmful 
to the soil is not substantiated by carefully 
carried out and scientifically controlled ex- 
periments. For example, the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station has shown 
that five tons of fertilizer per acre, applied 
over a period of 15 years, not only multiplied 
the crop yield by three but increased the 
soil’s organic matter 50 per cent. In England 
a plot of ground receiving nothing but 
commercial fertilizer continuously for 74 
years produced the largest average yield of 
wheat, considering the duration of the test, 
of which the world has any record. A 
manured plot lying adjacent and receiving 
somewhat more nutrients than the chemi- 
cally fertilized plot averaged 1 bushel less 
during the same period. 

In experiments carried on at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster 
over a 32-year period, tomatoes, cabbage, 
cucumbers and sweet corn have maintained 
their production at a high level with the 
application of nothing more than com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

However, there is abundant evidence to 
support the organic gardening concept. 
Composts have particular value for garden- 
ers, for it is doubtful whether sufficient 
organic matter can be incorporated into the 
soil in a short time unless such material is 
brought in from other areas and pre- 
digested by means of a compost heap before 
plowing under in the garden. Equally good 
results have been obtained where the waste 
materials are spread over the land, chemical 
fertilizers added and the two plowed down 
to undergo digestion (composting). 
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READERS 4 suestions Answered 


Can the Chinese evergreen plant, Aglaonema modestum, be made 
to flower when grown in water? 

It does bloom occasionally in water, although not so often as 
when in soil. The blooming is dependent upon the vigor of the 
plant and the conditions under which it is growing. 

Ce 2 

What sort of care does the African violet demand? 

It likes plenty of light but not direct sun, a temperature of 
65-70° and a moist atmosphere. Use two parts loam, one part 
sand and one part leaf mold or peat moss with a small amount of 
bone meal. Do not let water stand in the saucer. Feed lightly 
with liquid fertilizer every two or three weeks while growing 
actively. 











A. 

Is it necessary to use special varieties of chrysanthemums to train 
them into cascades or is this form purely the result of handling? 

There is some difference of opinion on this subject. However, 
many professional gardeners feel that both special varieties and 
special training are necessary, their favorite varieties being Jane 
Hart (yellow), Anna (white) and Bronze Anna. 

er ie 

Mice attacked the roots of my rhododendrons last year. How can I 
stop them? I had a heavy mulch of glass wool over the duff. 

Remove your mulch until the ground is frozen. Then, replace 
it after the mice have gone into hiding elsewhere. Seedsmen also 
carry baits that will eliminate the mice. 

xy y y 

What is the best way to propagate grape ivy? 

The simplest way is t¢ place cuttings in moist sand. When they 
are rooted pot them up. They can also be grown from layers. 

- ¢ € 

Why are persons often advised to replace only a little of the top 
soil around potted amaryllis instead of repotting them completely 
each year? 

Amaryllis roots are thick and fleshy and easily damaged or 
broken off while replanting in new soil. Therefore, replacing the 
soil on top and enriching the remainder is less dangerous. 

f-O:4¥ 

What should be done with tuberoses after they have finished 
blooming? 

Leave them in the ground until they die down or are killed 
back by frost. Then, dig them up, dry them off in the sun and store 
in a cool dry cellar, where they will not freeze, until Spring. 

yee 

What can I plant for a naturalistic landscape effect in a fairly 
large swampy area partially drained by a small brook? 

For trees, try red maples, tupelos, larches or willows. Among 
the shrubs white swamp azaleas, highbush blueberries, alders, 
winterberries, clethras and button bushes should do well espe- 
cially if the soil is acid. For flowers, purple loosestrife, cardinal 
flower, blue flag, Iris pseudacorus, meadow and Turk’s cap lilies, 
mallows and buttercups should do well. A number of ferns such 
as the regal, sensitive and cinnamon ferns may also be used. 

y r x 


What small tulips do you recommend for naturalizing in a lawn? 
Tulips are not usually recommended for naturalizing in the 
grass. The foliage ripens too late to permit cutting the grass and 
the bulbs rarely survive such lack of care very long. 
,  e  ¢ 


Why is it I have never been able to germinate primula seeds? 

It may be that you do not wait long enough. If the seeds are 
not strictly fresh, they may take two or even three years to 
germinate and it is not safe to throw the pots away until the 
fourth year. Water the eld pots with hot water at least once 
early in the Spring to kill the moss. If after two or three years the 
seeds still have not germinated, it is often helpful to leave the 
pots outside over Winter. 
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SPRINGFOOD 


A perfectly balanced ration for lawns and gardens 


Springfood is regarded by prominent 
gardeners as the finest fertilizer ob- 
tainable for lawns, gardens, shrubs, 
hedges and vines. A safe and highly 
effective blend of organic and mineral 
ingredients containing every manurial 
element needed to sustain vigorous 
plant growth and build up fertility of 
the soil. Like all D & P Special Foods 
it contains no filler. 


Write to Department H-10 for our new 64 page 
“Guide to Better Gardening” 


DAPSPRAY 


Concentrated DDT-Rotenone Spray 


Dapspray is a combination of two 
powerful killing agents DDT (30%) 
and Rotenone avai For outdoor use it 
is amazingly efficient in destroying 
Japanese Bastion. Canker Worms, 
Gypsy Moths, Saw Flies, Elm Leaf 
Beetles, Tent Caterpillars, Rose Chaf- 
ers, Scale insects, Leaf Miners and 
many others. It is a specific remedy for 
Thrips on Gladiolus. In nhouses it 
is widely used to eradicate Orchid 
Seales, Weevils and Black Beetles, 
Mealy Bugs, White Fly and many other 
insects. It offers DDT and Rotenone in 
a scientifically complete spray. 


Dap-Gro is a safe and reliable fer- 
tilizer processed to make a clean, in- 
offensive and sanitary product. Rich 
in all the elements of nutrition, it fur- 
nishes a complete, gradual and con- 
stant supply of nourishment — stim- 
ulating root action, adding visible 
strength and vitality and encouraging 
the production of finer, more colorful 
blooms or an abundant harvest of 
fruit. Regarded as an improvement 
over the finest imported fertilizers. 


Write Dept. H-10 for new 64 page 
“Guide to Better Gardening” 


Dogeett-Wfer/ company 


clioirdes * Fu 


des * Weed Killers + F 


Springticld « New 





10 gals... .. 135.00 


DAP-GRO 


Complete, Vitalizing, All-Purpose Plant Food 
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Garden Digest 


Atomizers Aid Cuttings 
OISTURE-LADEN air is important to keep softwood cut- 


tings fresh and unwilted until rooting has taken place and 
the plants are well established,” declare F. L. O’Rourke and J. E. 
Moulton of the Michigan State College Department of Horticul- 
ture. A high degree of relative humidity and a film of moisture on 
the foliage will cool the leaf tissue and reduce the loss of water in 
the plants’ “‘breathing process”’. 

Although mist as a means of humidification in propagation 
greenhouses is not new, a new type of atomizer for this operation 
is described. They use brass nozzles that have separate openings 
for the entry of compressed air and water. The compressed air 
blows over the water and forces it out as a finely divided mist 
through three holes on the other side of the nozzle with very little 
clogging. 

Two parallel half-inch pipes, one for air and one for water, were 
mounted under the ridgepole of the greenhouse. Three nozzles 
were placed along this line approximately three and one-third 
feet apart. Ten pounds or more of air pressure may be used but 
the water pressure is not important. The experiments were con- 
ducted with softwood cuttings of 16 species and the rate of survival 
was 100 per cent. Some cuttings were not inserted into the grow- 
ing media but left lying on top of it for six weeks during June and 
July. At the end of that time they remained fresh and green. 
Cuttings of several species developed profuse roots when laid on 
wire screens beneath the atomizers. During the experiment the 
greenhouse was tightly closed and the glass shaded with a water 
paint. 


Almond Hulls Useful 
A& REPORTED in Science News Letter, Dr. William V. Cruess 


of the University of California has succeeded in producing a 
desirable table syrup from dried almond hulls, normally a waste 
product. The hulls have a sugar content of 25 per cent and 100 
gallons of a good syrup can be extracted from a ton of shells. In 
1946, for instance, 35,000 tons of shells had to be disposed of 
which could have resulted in a considerable amount of human 
food during this period of need. It was also found that the hulls 
can be converted into crude molasses for livestock feeding and a 
source of tannin for leather. 


How to Pick Apples 


i» THE September issue of Better Fruit, John C. Snyder 
explains the proper way to pick apples to avoid injury and 
thus lengthen their keeping period: 

“When apples are ready to pick, getting them to separate from 
the spur is simple. You need only take hold of them gently and 
lift them up, giving them a slight twist as you do so. This is par- 
ticularly true of varieties like Delicious with stems of medium 
length, 

“When they are tight, another technique works better. Take 
hold of the apple gently, as before. As you take hold of the apple, 
place the index (pointing) finger or the thumb against the stem 
and gently press it against the apple as you lift the apple upward. 
This leverage action breaks the stem over the finger. This method 
1s particularly good on such varieties like Golden Delicious which 
have very long stems. Some pickers switch from one system to 
another and when the index finger gets sore, they break the stem 
over the thumb.” , 


Fermate for Grapes 


Fee see to Dr. A. J. Braun, plant pathologist at the 
New York State experiment station in Geneva, grape vines 
sprayed with fermate yielded four times as much fruit as un- 
sprayed ones in a black-rot infested vineyard. The variety used 
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was Concord and the vines were sprayed three times: immediately 
before bloom, after the blossoms had set fruit and two weeks later. 
Unlike Bordeaux mixture, fermate causes no injury to either plants 
or berries. These findings were further substantiated by Dr. 
H. G. Swartwout of the Missouri experiment station who tested 
several different chemicals in 10 vineyards for three years. The 
berries on the sprayed plants were also slightly larger. 


Fertilizer Helps Earthworms 


HOSE who claim worms are killed by the use of chemical 
fertilizers are all wrong, says Dr. F. E. Bear of the agricultural 
experiment station in New Jersey. Instead of harming them, the 
addition of fertilizers actually means more food for the worms, 
too. “In general, the heavier the application of fertilizer, within 
limits, the greater the growth of crops and the larger the amount 
of crop residues left in the soil. These crop residues provide the 
food for the earthworms. Earthworms are no more sensitive to 
fertilizer than are the root hairs of plants. If temporarily dis- 
turbed by an overdose, a worm can move but a root hair cannot.” 
In one case he cited a plot of previously limed land planted to 
lespedeza received 1,000 rounds of 0-12-12 per acre at seeding 
time and one-half that amount each year for the next five years. 
At the end of that time there were 1,200,000 earthworms per acre 
in the top six inches of soil; 90,000 in the second six inches and 
30,000 in the third six inches making a total of 1,230,000 earth- 
worms — a very healthy population. 


New Fly Poison Discovered 


R. LLOYD E. HARRIS of Ohio State University’s College of 
Pharmacy reported on a new fly poison before the American 
Pharmaceutical Association meeting in Milwaukee recently. The 
plant, says Dr. Harris, is commonly known as the smooth ground 
cherry, “ Physalis mollis”, and contains an alkaloid which is toxic 
to flies. 














Now You CAN Have a 


GREENHOUSE 


Here’s Good News about that greenhouse you’ve waited 
for so long. Now you CAN build it, and double your garden 
results and pleasures. 

Greenhouse pictured is our Solar “14”, a 3-bench green- 
house you can build for very little. It’s good-looking, yet 
free from frills which would add to the cost but not the 
yield. 

It is 14 ft. wide by any length, in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. 
Also made 18 ft. wide. Materials come cut-to-fit for easy 
erection on your grounds. Any good mechanic or carpenter 
can do it, or we can furnish the materials and do the build- 
ing complete in localities where we have workmen. 


Write for information and prices on this or any other 
type greenhouse you want. Illustrated folder on request. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C 
Irvington, New York Des Plaines, Illinois 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


We also make the Easy-to-put-up Orlyt Greenhouse. See page 489. 
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IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


Direct from our growers at Sassenheim, Holland, one of the choicest and most 
complete collections of top quality flower bulbs being imported to this country. 


TOP SIZE BULBS GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


DAFFODILS or NARCISSUS 


The lovliest flowers imaginable to awaken the garden to new life with their gay, bright colors in the early 
days of spring. They do well in almost all soils and situations and are a permanent addition to the garden. 


GIANT TRUMPET VARIETIES 


12 100 

Roseehe, (White Trumpet). A perfect flower with pure white perianth; long, slender, pure white trumpet.......$2.25 $17.00 ecti 
Emperor. (Yellow Trumpet). Perianth primrose; trumpet rich yellow. .................cecece cece eee cee eeeeeees 1.25 9.00 Coll ion D 
Golden Harvest. (Yellow Trumpet). Rich golden yellow, overlapping perianth with deep golden yellow trumpet.. 1.85 14.00 Separately packed and 
King Alfred. (Yellow Trumpet). Rich, lustrous golden yellow throughout... ........--eeee eee cece eee eee 1.80 13.50 labeled. 3 bulbs each of 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage. (White Trumpet). Pure white, overlapping perianth; creamy white trumpet................ 1.85 14.00 8 Giant Trumpet varie- 
vee of Bicolors. (Bicolor Trumpet). Snow-white perianth forms a beautiful contrast with large canary-yellow ‘a “200 ties. 
SED tah nec ouig2 seit ae. 0c de oe VE 1 6 id ADOT oa Tok bd BRE Ode AO EE OREE OEE Ra's £0655) 6w'Gh 0065 64 J - 
Romsboumat. (Yellow Trumpet). Very large-flowering, deep golden yellow trumpet Daffodil.......... oeiec age ee 14.50 24 for $3.50 
Spring Glory. (Bicolor Trumpet). Clear white perianth; long deep yellow trumpet . A ne ee ee > 88 13.50 
SHORT-CUPPED and CROWNED VARIETIES 

Very free-flowering Narcissus with crown or cup measuring less than the length of the perianth. 

12 100 
Actaea. (Poeticus). Large, pure white perianth of perfect shape; brilliant scarlet eye .......... — ae $9.75 A 
Carlton. (Incomp). Uniform soft yellow. Large cup, beautifully shaped. . wveo Se 10.50 Collection E 
Fortune. (Incomp). Broad, clear yellow perianth with very large, glowing orange ‘crown. E arly ‘and free- flowering. 

ARs slik Guark-s:50lslkcitaih obhick ee tN ate ween a Ah aA CEeN aS a 00 ERE LESS 04 00 6.06 0.6595 COO TOES 1.60 12.00 Separately packed and 
John Evelyn. (Incomp). White perianth; lemon-yellow, fluted cup... .........0 66 cece ee eee eee ee eee eeee 1.40 10.50 labeled. 3 bulbs each oi 
oor Diana Manners. (Barri). White perianth with flat orange crown, edged deep orange................... 1.40 10.50 8 Short-cupped varie- 

Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. (Leedsi). Ivory-white, prettily bent petals with graceful apricot-pink trumpet. an lasting ties. 

NN os nian. gush gialien te Siren DRA a an alata cain iets Lad Rais Ate EREET DER CHE CRS PSs ak ae Dene 36 2.65 20.52 
Scarlet Elegans. (Incomp.) Perianth deep yellow; cup deep orange-red with scarlet edge........... vo sek ee 10.50 24 for $3.05 
Tunis. (Leedsi). Broad white overlapping perianth; large cup of soft primrosé-yellow tint, bordered gold . see Se 12.00 

12 1 

Cheerfulness. Full, double, creamy white flowers, three or four on a stem...............-2045. 5p 5h ke clomce $1.35 $9.75 
Daphne. Double, pure white flower resembling a gardenia. ................06 000 e ee euee eb Dats ablacak one ae 11.00 
Texas. Enormous flower. Pale yellow with orange-red petals through the center. Very beautiful ae 23.00 
Twink. Semi-double; primrose-yellow with inner petals of light orange... 2... 6... e ee eee eee eens 1.85 13.75 Collection F 


POETAZ OR CLUSTER VARIETIES labeled. 3 bulbs each ol 


8 Double and Poetaz va- 


Delightfully scented flowers in clusters of three to eight. 12 100 rieties. 
Geranium. Giant-flowered Poetaz. Perianth pure white with scarlet cup... ... 2.2.2... 50 004s e eee eens OC $10.50 
La Fiancee. Pure white perianth with orange-red eye. Very free-flowering....................45. sie 5, ae 9.75 24 for $3 15 
Scarlet Gem. Primrose-yellow perianth with dazzling orange-scarlet eye... .... 2.0.6... e eee eee 1.40 10.50 
St. Agnes. New variety with unusually large flowers, two or three to each stem. ‘Pure white perianth with smz iall 
nes... a. see cea adnn nein SPR aM ote CORE TE See RARE OOS s 50 60S 5 VERE RC OOO n ee 00 es . 1.50 11.00 


ROCK-GARDEN VARIETIES 


The following varieties are especially suited for rock-garden planting because TRIANDRUS THALIA. Frequently called the Orchid-flowered Daffodil. Three 
of their low-growing and very free-flowering qualities. or more pure white flowers to a stem. The beautiful reflexing petals add to the 
TRIANDRUS ALBUS (Angel’s Tears). Silvery white. Two or more drooping charm of these graceful flowers. 3 for 60c, 12 for $2.20. 

flowers on a stem. 3 for 55c, 12 for $1.90. 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS 


The popular flower for growing in the house during the winter and early spring, successive ae two or three weeks apart. 12 for $1.20, 25 for $2.30 
either in soil or in pebbles and water. The flowers are pure white, deliciously 100 for $8. 
sweet-scented and bloom very freely. To have a continuous display, make 


Box of BOX OF 50 TOP SIZE TULIP BULBS, ASSORTED COLORS 


50 Top Size Crocus 
t Packed in a Beautiful Box in Holland. An excellent ocauin for your garden 
Mixed Colors $1.50 minded friends. POSTPAID . fad = ' $3.45 


A complete selection of Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, Scillas. All bulb orders postpaid. Send for catalogue 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


Memorial Drive at Western Avenue Telephone Tro. 8416 Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ful tree moving. 


Feeding, etc. 


At a word from you, a king-sized specimen tree can 
come a-wheeling to your door . . 
you want, the right size and shape to dress up that 
barren spot you've always been meaning to do 
something about. 

Supplying, moving, and planting choice big -trees 
has long been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. Our 
equipment is the best available. Evenmore important, 
10 men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ experience in success- 


Why not arrange for a consultation now? 


Among other Frost & Higgins specialties are Landscape Planning and Plant- 
ing, Weed Control, Grub Proofing, Spraying of every description, Tree 


The FROST Caud}H 1G GINS CO. 


Weve Got 


Footloose Trees 
with 
Roving Roots 


. just the variety 





20 MILL STREET 





Arlington, Massachusetts 


ARL 1410 








Rhododendrons 

Azaleas 

Mountain Andromeda 
‘Pink and white dogwood 
Lilacs 

Chrysanthemums in variety 
Phlox 

Pacific hybrid delphiniums 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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The LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


of Framingham 
offers a 
Complete Landscape Service 
HOMER K. DODGE 
Landscape Designer 
Framingham 5061 


DISPLAY GARDEN 
for plants, shrubs, trees, materials, etc. 


Worcester Turnpike, Route 9 
| Framingham 5502 











| 
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Beginner’s BULB BOX 
writers 359 


Each Box Contains: 


50 COLORFUL MIXED TULIPS 
12 MIXED JUMBO DAFFODILS 
12 VARICOLOR CROCUS 


REGULAR 
$6.50 VALUE 


6 DIFFERENT HYACINTHS 
@ Just in from Holland @ All types separately labeled 
® Instruction book included @ Plant now for gay 
Spring flowers. 
EVERY BULB WILL BLOOM 





RAINBOW TULIP MIXTURE —A riot of 
color — 100 for $6.75. Daffodils for naturalizing. 
A breath of spring — 100 for $6.35. 








Send for descriptive price list of all our bulbs to- 
gether with free booklets on bulb care and culture 


WINSLOW NURSERIES 


ACRES OF HARDY NURSERY STOCK 
1800 Great Plain Ave. * Needham, Mass. 
OPEN SUNDAYS AND EVENINGS 

















CROCUS BULBS i2 tor 25¢ 


Choice large flowered mixed colors. Special! 50 for $1.00 
postpaid. Offer 5: In Five Separate Colors. 20 bulbs each of 
white, yellow, blue, purple, striped. Giant flowers, each 
bulb produces several blooms. Packed and labelled sepa- 
rately. 100 for $2. Any above single color 25 for 60¢. Free 
Bulb Catalog. RAINBOW GARDENS, 31D Holden St., 
Worcester 5, Mass. 











THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 
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New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


HE goldenrod, one of our most common 

and yet one of our handsomest peren- 
nial native plants, is known to all of us in 
one or more of its 60 odd varieties. We find 
the various species growing along sunny 
roadsides, in fields, on the edges of woods, 
on sand dunes or in salt marshes and the 
alpine goldenrod, a dwarf species which 
seldom grows over eight inches in height, is 
found on mountain tops only. Aside from 
the real golden color which is the most 
startling, there is a dainty white variety 
and a gray one which is thought by some 
people to be very handsome but all the 
goldenrods are beautiful and particularly 
American. 

Many hay fever sufferers malign these 
plants but scientists tell us that it is a false 
accusation. Insects pollinate the blossoms 
and the pollen grains are too heavy to be dis- 
tributed by the wind. 

Various species blossom from July until 
November. In Europe it is seldom seen 
growing in the wild but is cultivated in 
gardens which is something that might wel! 
be tried here in this country, for it has been 
proved abroad that this “weed”’, as it is 
often called here, can be kept under control 
in the garden and becomes a very hand- 
some plant. It is true that it becomes a 
noxious weed to some of our farmers but in 
its proper place it is a glorious sight. We 
hope someone will try growing some in the 
garden. 

Some time ago we suggested growing one 
of our wild asters in the garden as a back- 
ground for other plants. This proved very 
successful with large blossoms under culti- 
vation and, certainly, the combination of 
goldenrod and asters in a garden would be 
unusual and delightful. Many people are 
looking for the new and unusual and this 
combination is easily achieved. 


Easy House Plant 


RY few house plants are less demand- 

ing then the dappled Chinese evergreen, 
Aglaonema commutatum. These plants are 
usually found in the shops in the small sizes 
only, sometimes not old enough for the 
leaves to have their markings. The calla- 
like flowers, that appear in the Summer 
produce berries in late Autumn. These ber- 


| ries turn red and remain in clusters on the 
| plant until the following year, dropping off 


as new blossoms develop. 

A soil mixture of peat, leafmold and sand 
kept moist is required. It will also thrive 
indefinitely in water. A north window is 
ideal, 

When the berries are fully ripe and drop 
off they may be planted. An easy way is to 
put an equal amount of sand and peat in a 
fish bowl and plant the depth of the seed. 
Spray with a bit of hot water so the mixture 
is just moist and cover with glass. Place in a 
light location but not in direct sunshine. In 
about two months germination will be 
complete. 

— Ferne S. KELLENBERGER. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Dutch Elm Disease 


HE discovery of the Dutch elm disease 

in Quincy and in 62 other communities 
of Massachusetts this Summer does not 
mean that our elm trees are all going to be 
destroyed. There is still a very fair chance 
that our elms can be saved, according to 
Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


The disease, which invaded America 
from a beach-head near New York City 
about 15 years ago, has spread throughout 
adjacent territory. Despite the expenditure 
of some $25,000,000 by federal and state 
agencies, this disease was not exterminated, 
as was anticipated at first. In effect, the 
fight against the disease was largely an 
effort to gain time while research labora- 
tories endeavored to find a weapon against 
the fungus. It was hoped that the effective 
weapon could be found in time. 


Now the weapon has been found and it is 
in time. Exhaustive tests this Summer have 
proven that DDT is both an effective and a 
practical weapon against the disease. It 
does not destroy the fungus. Instead, it 
kills the beetles which carry the spores of 
the disease from dying elms to healthy 
trees. If the beetles are killed, then the 
disease cannot spread. 


New effectiveness is added to the use of 
DDT because recently developed spraying 
and dusting machines now make it possible 
to apply DDT both effectively and inex- 
pensively. For example, it is possible now 
to provide all the elms in a town with an 
armor of DDT at a cost less than the inter- 
est would be on the money which would be 
needed to remove the elms if they were left 
unprotected and so killed by the disease. 


However, in the use of DDT time is of 
the essence. Next Spring, if thousands of 
elms now healthy are to be saved, a DDT 
umbrella must be spread over them. This 
means that every community in the state 
must be prepared to use the insecticide and 
also that private owners must be alerted to 
the need for protecting their own trees. 
DDT application requires modern machines 
and well-trained men. It is not a material 


which can be used haphazardly. 


Accordingly, the fight to save our elms 
must be continued by all organizations and 
individuals interested in preserving our 
most precious trees. Every town and city 
must be prepared by Spring when DDT 
should be used, to apply it thoroughly and 
efficiently. This means that appropriations 
must be obtained now or during the early 
Winter when fiscal budgets are prepared. 
Unless the job is done, the country may 
lose its final opportunity to save its elms. 





Please mention 
HorTICULTURE 


when writing advertisers 
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Schling’s Danish-Grown 


Lily-of-the-Valley Pips 


Direct from Copenhagen—Exhibition Quality 
Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were imported only by specialists and exhibitors 
growing for show purposes. They are the finest quality Lily-of-the-Valley pips produced 
in the world. We offer you these superb Danish-grown pips properly treated for forcing in 
the home. Will bloom in from 21 to 30 days, depending on temperature. For a constant 
supply plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make successive shipments as specified. 
Plant in soil, sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 


12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 100 for $19.50, postpaid 
Join our Lily-of-the-Valley Club 


Write for descriptive folder on how to have lovely Lily-of-the-Valley in your home from 
November to May. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 


PLANT BEAUTY THIS FALL! 


We have specialized in French Lilacs for 
over 30 years and now have in our 
fields a stock of over 100,000 of 
these beautiful shrubs which can- 
not be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. Our stock covers almost every 


first-class variety to date. This spring OWN ROOTS 
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Brand Lilacs went into every state as well as 
Mexico, Canada and Alaska. SEND FOR OUR ! 
’ DESCRIPTIVE 
BRAND'S GORGEOUS PEONIES eschIPTY 
Next year we will have grown and sold Peonies for 80 years. For 40 years ' . . 
they have been one of our main specialties. Our list covers almost every It lists the best of Lilacs, Peonies, 
desirable variety. Our roots are handled by men of long experience and Iris, Phlox, Asters, and other 
will more than please you. hardy perennials, 






























when filled. 4-point suspension reduces 
tipping, saves seed. Two suet cake 
keeps them com- 3 395 

Same feeder — but locieding P ing back for more 


BRAND PEONY FARMS ~- 142 €E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
racks. Rustic brown. Easy to refill. At- 
lbs. best mixed seed and 2 


Breck's “finest-ever” big automatic | 

hanging feeder. 12” x 10” x 10”. 

Glass-enclosed, holds over 4 Ibs. seed 
tracts the favorite wild birds and 














erent suet cakes — ready to 
hang , $5.95 postpaid. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 




















Write today for Free Bird Feeder Booklet * 374 Breck Bildg., BOSTON 9, MASS. 











F A L L o L A ne T | i Many things may be transplanted to advantage 

' this Fall and will be ready for an early start in 
the Spring. Our hardy, northern grown plants are well matured. Hybrid Lilacs ¢ Flowering Shrubs ¢ 
Flowering Crab-Apples © Norway Maples ® Evergreens in protected places. 


and it is not too late to plant Peonies 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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qian 
JLIES 


Absolutely new—our Dutch grower 
sent bulbs of these amazing Lilies 
early, so you can plant this fall! 
The immense light pinkish-orange blooms open 
BO re ine and will bring a wonderful color accent 
to your garden next July and August. Up to 8 attrac- 
or speckled flowers to a cluster, each on its in- 
dividual stem 5 to 6 in. long. 

The vigorous plants grow 4 ft. tall and will live for years, 
increasing in beauty from season to season. Be first to have 
Orange Triumph in your garden. We have secured an early supply 
direct from the Dutch growers, at prices low enough so you can 
have them for only $1 (limit, 6 to an order). Planting instructions 
included. Large Bulbs $1. each; 3 for $2.75; 6 for $5., postpaid. 


Order today, direct from this ad 







221 Burpee Building oR 221 Burpee Building 
Philadeiphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Introductory Offer... 


Choose one or both of these collections of outstanding 
top size quality bulbs and delivery will be postpaid. 


Associated 
Bulb Growers 
Ui Holland 











25 Beautiful Flowering Daffodils $3.25 


Ay 1 s King Alfred, deep golden yellow + 5 Mrs. E. H. Krelage, common- 
{ ly called white King Alfred « 5 Firetail, creamy perianth, brilliant 
scarlet cup «5 Cheerfulness, fragrant double creamy white «5 
Orange Glow, yellow perianth, orange cup 


IMP 0 RT p D 50 Tall May Flowering Tulips . . $4.50 


10 Mrs. John T. Scheepers, yellow « 10 Insurpassable, lilac « 10 


Pride of Zwanenburg, pink « 10 Swanenburg, white « 10 City of 
Write for otr list 


B U L B S 79 Leonard  ennspatiamaaatiainey ll 78, Mass. 





Ferns in the Rock Garden 


TH the coming of Winter, most 
plants become dormant and leave the 
garden dull and without interest. This is 
to be expected in the perennial borders 
where the scene in Winter is a neat, well- 
covered bed but in the rock garden, which 
very often is constructed on a slope or upon 


| a natural ledge, the lack of plant life seems 


incongruous. Bare rocks protrude that ask 
for greenery and the irregular surface of the 


| garden seems to demand a planting of 


foliage for cover. A selection of ferns will 
provide green color in the rock garden in 
Winter and be decorative as well through- 
out the rest of the year. 

The Christmas fern, Polystichum acrosti- 


| choides, is one of the best for growing among 




















NOW is the time to use ADCO 


Plan for next year’s garden. Every bit of your non-woody “rubbish” should go 
into a heap, be mixed with ADCO, and thence turned into rich organic plant food. 
It’s easy — anybody can do it — and your soil will be enriched into true, organic, 
available humus. 


If you don’t know about ADCO, let us send you our little booklet, “The Life 
of the Soil’’ — it’s FREE. — Maintain a rich soil from its own wastes. It’s Nature’s 


way. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 
If quick results are essential, use VIVO, probably the most powerful, efficient and quick-acting of 


all fertilizers. VIVO is so new that your dealer may not yet have it in stock. If not, we will send a 
generous package, enough to make 100 gallons of liquid plant food, directly to you on receipt of $1.00. 

















Begin your Autumn ping with these well selected bulbs of 
named varieties. Anc 
flowers in a fine array of brilliant colors ‘will appear in your garden. 


JUMBO BULBS — Doz. for SELECTED BULBS — 25 for ’ _— 
$1.40; 100 for $10.00 $1.50; 100 for $5.50 MICHELL S SEED HOUSE 
FALL BULB CATALOG — Free 





. —_— 
TULIPS 





—next Spring, enormous, long-stemmed 














518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 
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rocks. Its fronds or leaves are from eight to 
20 inches long and of a shiny dark green. 
The plant forms a circular clump of ever- 
green fronds that are most attractive with 
gray rock as a background. The Christmas 
fern, though partial to shade, will grow 
thriftily in full sunlight if given a rich, 
peaty soil. This fern is usable for indoor 
bouquets and an abundant supply of it in 
the rock garden is a source of great pleasure 
for Winter bouquets. The bright berries of 
the red alder, [lex verticillata, or bittersweet 
will be enhanced by the addition of a few 
green sprays of Christmas fern. 

The common polypody, Polypedium vul- 
gare, is a tiny fern that makes itself at home 
in the crevices of rocks along a ledge. It will 
also form a spreading carpet on top of cliff- 
like rocks. Its fronds are only three to 10 
inches long but they make a very pretty 
picture throughout the year. In Winter the 
leathery foliage of this fern remains green 
and adorns the pocket surfaces between 
bare rocks to form a dense mass. The roots 
of polypody creep just below the surface of 
the soil and spread freely. 

The leather woodfern, Dryopteris mar- 
ginalis, is a handsome tall fern also suitable 
for roek garden planting. Its fronds grow 
12 to 30 inches long and remain green 
throughout the Winter. Its foliage is 
leathery as its name suggests and blue- 
green in color. The rootstock of the wood- 
fern is peculiar in that it often protrudes 
an inch or two above the surface of the 


| ground as a crown of chaffy brown scales. 


This fern delights to nestle among pro- 
truding stones and at the base of rocks and 
can do much to clothe an otherwise bare 
garden in Winter. 

— Euizasetu ANNE PULLAR. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Small Bulbs 
- GENERAL, none of the small bulbs 


need any special care but, for best re- 
sults, must be given reasonably good soil 
which has been dug deeply before the time 
of planting. They do not need frequent 
transplanting, but should be divided if 
they become overcrowded. Great pleasure 
can be had from them for many years after 
the small original cost of the bulbs has been 
entirely forgotten. 


HORTICULTURE 
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EXETER WILD 
FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


NATIVE TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
Trillium grandifiorum, Snow Trillium 
Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
3 each of the above Trilliums, $4.25; 
6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 
Send for complete list of quality 
Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 











CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIA 
Over 350 Varieties — lacladies the Newest 
Write for new free catalog 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 


P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 











CORRECTION ... 

SETH KELSEY’S 
GARDEN RADIO SHOW 
Every Thursday 
STATION WHDH e« 12:35 P.M. 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., uired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, ofp HORTICULTURE published semi-monthly at 
Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1947. 

State of Massachusetts } ss 
County of Suffolk 2 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H. Nehrling, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of HORTI- 
CULTURE and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, —_ editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher: a Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., 
Editor: William ft °Clark, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Managing Editor: (None). 
usiness Manager: Arno H. Nehrling. 
2. That the owner is: 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. Ave. 


Boston. 
John 8. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 
Dr. George 0. Clark, Vice-Pres., Newburyport, 
Walter Hunnewell, Treas., Ww ellesley, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
a8 trustee or in any other gue ni relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
8 given; also that. the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the ~ am bonds, or 
other securities than as so sta 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, + en Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 


September, 1947. 
MARK O. AREY, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 23, 1951) 


Mass. 


October 15, 1947 


Reports on Calandrinia 


AST Summer, through a prolonged hot | 


dry period, my calandrinia kept bloom- 
ing merrily on without any extra care, 


| while on all sides other plants simply curled 
| up and died. The calandrinia carries its 





low growing succulent leaves close to the 
ground while the tall bare flower stems 
about 18 inches high carry the flower clus- 
ters above the plants where they sway with 
every breeze. 

Mine were a rosy pink, about one and a 
half inches in diameter and lasted only a 
day but fresh ones appeared daily, making 
an unusually lovely display throughout the 
season. It is a member of the portulaca 
family and likes a hot dry location. The 
seeds should be sown where the plants are 
to bloom. 

— ANNA JOHANNING. 


Baldwin, Kans. 


Sedum Pulchellum 


HE literature on Sedum pulchellum is | 


confused. A dealer offers seed of it as an 
easily grown annual fond of water. A popu- 
lar book on gardening describes it as ever- 
green. Bailey’s Cyclopedia describes it as a 
perennial with rich Fall coloring. Gray’s 
Manual speaks of it as growing on rocks. As 
I saw it blooming in central Tennessee, it 
seemed to me one of the showiest, loveliest 
flowering ground covers I have ever seen. In 
field after field, along grassy roadsides and 
even on the raw clay of roadside ditches it 
made great mats of a rich rosy color. 

— Maup R. Jacoss. 

South Carollton, Ky. 


Clarkia — 
the Perfect Annual 


F you would like to make a flower ar- 
rangement without any fuss or trouble, 
let me suggest you try some double clarkias. 
These flowers might be designated as “‘fool 
proof” in this respect, for I sincerely doubt 
that anyone could make them look other 
than graceful whether one or several stems 
are used. The grace and charm are “built-in” 
in the slender stem and the small green 
leaves that accompany the buds and the 
double balls of countless tiny creped petals 
clear to the extreme tip. Mine are a lovely 
shade of salmon pink, although there are 
other colors listed. 
Another characteristic that makes the 


| clarkias desirable flowers for cutting is their 
| ability to last and bloom in water. One by 





| one the buds develop and bloom giving an 


unusually long life for a cut flower. 

Clarkias, named after Clark of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, are native to the 
Northwest and do not like extreme heat. 
They are hardy annuals and should be 
planted like poppies in the Fall or early 
Spring. They are hardy and grow readily. 

Another characteristic to recommend 
them, if you have trouble thinning your 
annuals properly, is the fact that they like a 
little crowding. 

— Myrnice C. Morean. 

Baldwin, Kans. 








May I Again Suggest: PLANT 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size-controlled stock) 


and Enjoy a Whole New World 
of Interest —and FRUIT in 
Your Home Garden 


Lovely blossoms in Spring — delicious full 
size fruit at 2 to 3 years old. Dwarfs grow 6 
to 8 ft. high (semi-dwarfs 12 to 15 ft.). Take 
little space, easy to care for. Selected, well 
rooted understock. 


APPLES: Many varieties; grafted on true 
East Malling roots: No. 1, 2, 4, 7 and 9 assur- 
ing the dwarfest for gardens, or semi-dwarf 
for farm. Imported from Royal E. imental 
Station, Kent, England. ‘ALSO PEACHES — 
PEARS — PLUMS — APRICOTS — NEC. 
TARINES — CHERRIES — ALSO 


ESPALIERS trained fruit Trees 


The pride of all Garden Lovers. Very Fruitful 
— Decorative against wall, building, trellis, 
along drives or as a screening hedge. Many 
exquisite patterns and sizes to suit every 
garden space and American conditions. 


BEFORE YOU ORDER 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Learn all about these early bearing size- 
controlled trees. Study our 


FREE CATALOGUE: —-the result of my 
specializing exclusively 20 years in this coun- 
try (my Swiss ancestors 100 years) propagating 
fruit trees. It will guide you in selecting trees 
suitable to your needs. Points out the prob- 
lems in the planting and culture of fruit 
trees. Valuable — Informative — Explaining. 


What— When— Where—How to 


Plant, Prune, Spray, and Care for 
Dwarf and Trained Fruit Trees 
Order the finest American and European 


fruit varieties direct from the grower. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write today for my Catalogue No. T-2 
in time to order for Fall Planting 


Visit our Display Grounds 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New York 


King Street, Opp. Comly Avenue 














HYBRID LILACS 


Among those offered are: Charles Joly 
— Double. Red. Charles X — Single. 
Dark lilac. Ellen Willmott — Double. 


White. Lucie Baltet — Single. Pink. 
President Grevy — Double. Lilac blue. 
18- 24 inches high.......... $1.50 each 
NE re $2.00 each 


APPLE TREES 


Baldwin, Cortland, Delicious, 
McIntosh, Red Astrachan 


2 year, 11/16’, 5-7 feet high — $1.75 
each. Add 20¢ extra per plant to all 
plants if you wish parcel post shipment. 


Send for complete lists 


THE BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 























HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 
| greenhouse species, in large assortment 
| in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 

request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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AURATUM @ The Gold Banded Lily. White. 
August. 4 to 6 ft. Ea. 85c, $1.00, Doz. $9.25, 
$10.50. 


CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS © A magnificent 
and varied group of white trumpet hybrids. 
July. 4 to 6 ft. Ea. 65c, 80c, Doz. $7.00, $8.50. 


FORMOSANUM © Slender and graceful 
trumpet-shaped blooms. White. September to 
October. 5 to 7 ft. Ea. 45c, Doz. $5.00. 


REGALE @ Ernest Wilson's most distinguished 
introduction to Occidentale gardens. White 
trumpets flushed with rose on the exterior. 
July. 4 to 6 ft. Ea. 35¢, 75¢, $1.00, Doz. $3.75, 
$8.25, $11.00. 


RUBELLUM © Delicate pink tubular blooms. 
Late May. 12 inches. Ea. $1.25, Doz. $13.50. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM « Frilly recurved 
flowers. White flushed and spotted with rose 
and crimson. 4 to 5 ft. Ea. 85c, $1.00, Doz. 
$9.25, $10.50. 


TESTACEUM © The pendant blooms are ivory 
flushed with soft apricot. July. 4 to 5 ft. Ea. 
$2.25, Doz. $24.00. 


Sandyloam 


GARDEN LILIES 
ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 
Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25 cents 














Shiny Aluminum — Light to Handle 
Will NOT Rust, Warp or Decay 


42 x 42 x 36 in., only 40 Ibs. Holds 36 cu. ft. 
(about 30 bushels) 


Neatly solves the compost problem, and saves 
a lot of labor. All parts interchangeable, 
assembled in a few minutes. Can be iaigeed 
by oie gf drawing corner rods, and moved to 
another heap. Square unit (see above) makes 
about one ton of compost. 

Order now, convert leaves, garden refuse, 
manure and garbage into vitamin-rich organic 
fertilizer, at no cost. Use outfit also for storage 
bin in barn or cellar. 

Square Box, illustrated above 


C-200—2 in. openings between tubes....... $25.00 
ee eee 6.25 
C-300—3 in. openings between tubes ....... $20.00 
Gs Bs BIN 6 6 0:06 60 00-00600008 bem 5.00 


To Double Capacity — Order 2 
Extra Sides. Arrange in either 
design shown at right. Please 
ask for center cross bars (no 
extra cost) if you desire to make 
“A” (double bin). 










IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
F. O. B. Trenton; No C.O.D.'s 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N. J. 
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The Billbergia 


RATHER unusual houseplant and one 

of easy culture is Billbergia nutans, a 
member of the pineapple family. Although 
a native of the tropics they are adaptable 
to our warm houses and the Summer gar- 
den. They do need partial shade and plenty 
of water under Summer conditions outside. 
The moisture is needed mostly around the 
base of the leaves near the soil line. This 
plant is also called “‘living vase” because 
of the water which stands in the cup at its 
base formed by its leaves . 

Sometimes these plants come to us dry 
or without roots. On being planted and 
supplied with water, roots soon form. Mine 
came in this condition and was potted up in 
fibrous soil and kept growing during the 
year. The next Summer it was set in the 
same soil in which begonias were summer- 
ing on the north side of the house. 

By Fall some side shoots had come up a 
short distance from the main stalk. These 
were removed and the plant with its remain- 
ing middle stalk was set in a large pot of 
soil which had a generous amount of spongy 
compost and good garden loam. It was 
placed in the north window of a well-lighted 
room, getting very little attention except 
for watering. By mid-December I was sur- 
prised to see a rose-colored flower stalk com- 
ing up through the center of the plant. From 












this eventually came the pendent blooms | 


which fell in a cluster. They were small odd 
blossoms of jade-green tipped with blue. 

— Mary Duncome. 
Luverne, Minn. 


Vallota Hybrida 
HE beautiful clivia-like Vallota hybrida 


has for some gardeners been a difficult | 


subject. In southern California I have seen 
magnificent stands of these exotics thriving 
with little care — flourishing large plants 
that have been in the same location 10 or 
12 years. All were growing in the poor 
sandy soil found a few blocks back from the 
ocean, the only virtue of which is the sharp 
drainage it provides. All plantings faced 
north and received shade from tall hedges 
or trees. 

Like clivias, the vallotas seem to prefer 
having their feed crowded. Perhaps, be- 
cause Vallota hybrida is a cross between 
Cyrtanthus sanguineus and the South 
African Vallota purpurea, 


other South Africans. This is entirely 
wrong as the one parent comes from the 
peat bogs of the Cape. 

Vallota hybrida must be given moderate 
amounts of water at all seasons. Its growth 
being continuous and the leaves evergreen. 
The plants producing the finest and largest 
blooms and the most bulbs are fertilized 
three or four times yearly and most growers 
feel that the plants respond better to barn- 
yard manure than to commercial plant 
foods. The plants bloom in late Summer 
bearing handsome umbels of orange-vermil- 
lion, six or more florets to an umbel. 

— MArGaret CRUISE. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


it has been | 
treated to the usual drying off accorded | 











VT. MAPLE TREATS 


All 100 bay MAPLE. Nothing equals true 
Vt. ALL PLE sweets on pancakes, waffles, 
French Sauk SO g with hot biscuits, on ice 
cream and other desserts, as a flavoring for icings 
and sauces. Very special gift. Rare treat for your 
own table. 


5-PIECE SET, illustrated, consists of 








16 oz. Jug Maple Sova 

1 Ib. one = fe ~ $8.85 
7 oz. Maple Sugar 

1 a ney Butter TO ONE 

% |b. Cake Maple Sugar ADDRESS 


Write for Maple Syrup Prices 


Prepaid in 48 states on receipt 
check or money order e No COD's 


The Josselyns 


Dept. D-10 


 DREER'S 


fi 


Box 147 Dedham, Mass. 


























| DREER’S imoree 
| HOLLAND TULIPS 


. Selected, top-size bulbs 
White Giant....... pure white 
insurpassable... . . bright lilac 
nese of Zwanenburg rich rose 
Mazeppa..... brilliant scarlet 













any one variety $13.50 

50 buine Sasezs Dulbs $3.50: 12 bulbs $2.00 
Collection of these six named varieties 

72 bulbs, 12 each $9.85; 36 bulbs, 6 each $4.95 










Choice Dutch Daffodils 


Beersheba (Giant Trumpet) white $3.25 
a Harvest (Giant Trumpet) yellow 2.10 
Schaefler (Leedsi) white 2.65 


(Incomp.) white, yellow cup 
{= se yellow and orange 2.140 

ret Elegance(ncomp.) 
yellow, scarlet cup 








HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
158 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials 
Dum; Selly sate Later Sovt Container. 
o Unsightly Piles. No ing. 
Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
itable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 

presses to qqucesting 


ee users of the Loveland 
ys to » RICH NATURAL ORGANIC in few 
days to a RICH NA ORGANIC ‘PLANT 
FOOD, fortified a oy sgive, ot pee 
EASY. Full omaliaatons furnished 
Try some of tet SPECIAL pacer 
ts exceptional value. Band 


have 

$1. for 6 = delivered. Give house 

plants a treat. 

Country home garbage problem solved. 
T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 488H — 215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 
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Sa 
for Fall Planting 


The famous Bobbink & Atkins collection contains 
the finest 


DELPHINIUMS @ PEONIES 
RIS ° POPPIES 
DA YLILIES e PHLOX 


and other favorite perennials both new and old. 
A COMPLETE COLLECTION of all these Peren- 
nials is listed and illustrated in our new Fall Catalog. 
Write Today for Your Copy 
It’s FREE! 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 


| Mertensia Virginica 
BLUEBELLS 


Beautiful bell-shaped flowers in clusters 
on 14 to 16 inch stems. Blooms with tu- 
lips and narcissus. Grows in sun or 
shade. Ideal for naturalizing. Best 
planted in fall. Will bloom next spring. 


1 to 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 
3 to 5 eye size, 5 for $1.00 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1.00 


All postpaid 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


_ LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


Oakford, Illinois 
































with easy planting directions. 


Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 








We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 


Burpee’s 
the six best colors--scartet- 
Seeds cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
Grow! white, cream-pink--all six pkts.. 






paid for only 25c. Order 


one of. each color, (value Ser 


W.AtleeBurpeeCo. 
Slory. = “rue 











ee 
i 7 
Greenhouse $370.00 
4} Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
y bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 


ut up on foundation pre- 
our house heating system 





is all ready to 
pared by you. 


a) Orlyt models from $158. 
Write for Catalog 


om LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
he Irvington 70, N. Y. 


ORLYT She 


October 15, 1947 








GREENHOUSE 


_ os 


may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 


Des Plaines 70, Ill. |, 
PRE-ASSEMBLED 
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Dahlias Simplified 

Dahlias. By Morgan T. Riley. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Co. $2.50 

Here are simple, clear, straightforward 
directions on how to grow dahlias — what 
to do, when to do it and how to do it. These 
directions are based upon the climate and 
the soil of the region in Mexico where the 
dahlia was found and still grows wild. The 
aim of the author is to answer for amateur 
and professional growers some of the ques- 
tions that occur when growing dahlias. 
What shall I name my novelty? How much 
is it worth? When is the best time to plant 
the tubers? What kind of soil and fertilizer 


do dahlias like? What are some of the good | 








varieties? What sort of an exposure do | 


dahlias prefer? 


All About Bulbs 


Bulbs for Beauty. By Charles H. Mueller. 
New York: M. Barrows Co. $3.50. 
ANY gardeners think only of tulips 
and narcissi when they plant bulbs. 
Of course, those two are far and away the 
most important of bulbs but there are a 
host of others. The use of many kinds adds 
much to the richness and charm of Spring 
and makes it possible to carry the color 
of bulbs through the year — from the time 
the snowdrops dare the snowdrifts until 
the final lily of Autumn fights the frost side 
by side with the chrysanthemums. Here is 
a primer on bulbs that tells the complete 
story of all common bulbs. 


Gardens Without Dirt 


Soilless Growth of Plants. By Carleton 
Ellis and M. W. Swaney. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged by Tom Eastwood. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Co. 
$4.75. 
i 1938, when soilless gardening received 
wide-spread publicity, the first edition of 
this book gained wide attention and proved 
of real value both to amateurs and profes- 
sional gardeners. During the war, because 
of the growth of food plants in the remote 
Pacific isles where the need for fresh vege- 
tables for our troops was successfully met 
by soilless culture, great advances were 
made in methods. 

Other experimental as well as practical 
work carried along elsewhere similarly re- 
sulted in the development of the science. 
Hence, there has been so much improve- 
ment that this new book will be welcomed 
by amateurs and professionals, alike, as a 
means of bringing them up to date. We have 
heard much about the new world of tomor- 
row which would come out of the feverish 
war years. Here is one field in which solid 
advancement is adequately reported. Cer- 
tainly, hydroponics, or soilless gardening, 
is no longer a plaything. 
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BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 


“Yard Boy” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash a 
from house or _— — pa- 
Re rags, garbage, leaves. 
o mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 







Price — f.0.b., New York 
No. 1 — 1 bu., 
wt. 70 Ibs., $32.00 
No. 3 — 3 bu., 
wt. 100 Ibs., $44.00 
No. 6 — 6 bu 


wt. 150 Ibs., $75.00 
Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. FISKE Iron Works 


Established 1858 
78 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Bronte and Iron Work 











ROCK GARDEN 
BULB COLLECTION 


The four best species for 
early spring bloom 
SIBERIAN SQUILL (Scilla sibirica) 
Blue Flowers 
GLORY OF THE SNOW (Chionodoxa) 
Lavender Flowers 
SNOW DROPS (Galanthus) 
Pretty White Flowers 


GRAPE HYACINTH (Muscari) 
Spikes of Blue Flowers 


Sos bvascnccss 12 bulbs $0.65 
eS See 48 bulbs $2.50 
| ae 100 bulbs $5.00 
ee NS bs Gide oc de dc 200 bulbs $9.00 


Orders Sent Prepaid 
THESE ARE THE BEST HOLLAND 
GROWN BULBS AVAILABLE 


Catalogue of Rock Garden Bulbs on Request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


93C Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 











Passe aeananannnaaanaaannnaas 


Liliums + Tulips + Narcissus 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
Fritillarias 
Helleborus 
Amaryllis 
Crocus 


Brownell Sub-Zero Roses 


Hardy Perennials in variety 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Horticulturist 


(Norman T. Craig, Successor) 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 















“The World’s 
Finest 








ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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LARGE + VELVETY 


FRAGRANT, GAY FLOWERS—IDEAL FOR 
BORDERS, WINDOW BOXES, or 
ROCK GARDENS 


psa Mixture of PANSY PLANTS 
ov stems, rich dark shades in solid colors 
unusual markings: re. pm yellow, 
| meat blue, black and lave 
100 plants $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
FALL is the best season to set out 
Pansy Plants 


ORDER TODAY! 
Ask for our FREE Pansy Booklet 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 3107 B BRISTOL, PA. 
PIS BEA RPE 7 











Don’t Touch! 


Let your Flower Arrangements alone 


Daily water changing is now old fashioned. A better 
way to make your flowers last longer has been de- 
veloped through university research and years of 
practical tests by florists and others to whom ng 
life for flowers is important. Flower Shows, Hospi 
Churches, Clubs are all enthusiastic users of this new 
method. Now you can benefit by it. 

ust use Flower-Peps, the scientific formula in tablet 
orm which saves measuring and fussing with messy 
powders. All you do is drop one Flower-Pep in the 
vase for each pint of water. No recutting of stems, no 
changing of water. Just enjoy the added beauty and 
fragrance of your choice blooms—and for days 
longer too! 

A few sets of flower prints left. Five 6 x 9 FREE with 
early orders. 


50-VASE GIFT BOX 
200-VASE GIFT BOX 


Postpaid and Guaranteed 


Makes an Ideal Christmas 
Gift 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-1027 ” Needham 92, Mass. 











Established 53 Years 
Use Shute's Rotted, A A BM U a £ 
Shredded Steer 


No better fertilizer at any price. 100 Ib. bag. ome 50 

Pulveri dry cow manure, $3.50 — 100-1 

Meal, $4.50. 00. lb. bag. F.O.B. shipping point. 

Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Line Lexington, Pa. Phone Lexington 2106 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
00, payable in advance. 





DRIED FLOWERS — Large bouquet of mixed straw 
flowers, Baby's Breath, Native flowers and grasses, 
$1.00. Long stemmed eng -7 ® of cattails, bittersweet, 
native grasses and flowers, $2. 

CHRISTMAS WREATHS AND SPRAYS from sweet 
smelling native Fir balsam, beautifully decorated with 
herbs, berries and cones. Wreath made on 10-inch hoop, 
$1.00, 12- and 14-inch size, $1.50 and $2.00. Merry 
Gardens, Camden, Maine. 





HYBRID AMARYLLIS — Instead of uncertain mix- 
tures, try our color types and named varieties. Send for 
list and cultural directions. Lake Hope Flower Farm, 
Maitland, Florida. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — “The name 
describes it!'’ Samples 15¢. Year 50¢. (Quarterly.) 
Johnson, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





CACTI BOOKLET mailed FREE. 16 pages 
trates, Fitzpatrick’s Gardens, Dept. 333 
‘exas. 
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pages, illus- 
, Edinburg, 








\F ruit Trees and Rabbits 


HE gardener’s Autumn is inevitably | 

crowded with the various activities that 
mark the end of one season and the an- 
ticipated start of another. Early Winter 
brings a lull in the press of garden business 
and then comes the opportunity to look 
around for last minute jobs. One of these 
tasks that should not be overlooked is the 
protection of young fruit trees from the 
ravages of hungry rabbits. 

During a severe Winter accompanied by 
heavy snows the normal food supply of rab- 
bits is cut off to such an extent that they 
will invade an orchard or attack single 
trees. They gnaw the tender bark of apple 
and other fruit trees causing great damage 
to the tree. They will even girdle a tree 
completely, severing the life-line moving 
through the bark layers, resulting in the 
loss of the tree. Such injury to young trees 
may be avoided by taking the precaution 
to protect the trunks at the start of cold 
weather. 

An ideal protector for a tree trunk is 
made of heavy galvanized wire. This is 
durable enough to last fur many seasons. 
It should be cut high enough to guard the 
tree a short distance above the height of the 
expected snow level. Rabbits do not climb 
the tree trunk but nibble at the surface 
where they stand. 

A satisfactory substitute for a wire pro- 
tector may be fashioned from strips of 
cloth. Any fairly heavy material may be 
torn into three inch wide strips. These are 
wound spirally from the very base of the 
tree trunk as high as needed and tied in 
place with ordinary string. This is an effec- 
tive method of keeping rabbits from in- 
juring the tree which involves essentially no 
expense. As soon as green shoots are avail- 
able for rabbit food in Spring the tree trunks 
should be unbound to benefit from Spring 
sunlight. 

— ExizapetH ANNE PuLiar. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Hybridized 
from wild Blueberries, produce the large, luscious cul- 
tivated varieties. Varieties are Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey, 
Cabot. One year $3.00-doz., 
$8.00-doz., $50.00-100. Three year $10.00-doz., $100.00- 
100. Four years $2.50 each $25.00-doz. Plant October, 
November. Fall appropriate planting time. Great 
landscape plant. You can clear one thousand dollars 
per acre. New Jersey grown, home of Cultivated Blue- 
berries. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 





OAK LEAF MOLD. For planting and digging in around 
Blueberry plants in the fall — supplies the acid. Took 
many years to acidify. Bushel bag fifty cents each. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS. Red, Black Raspberry, Boysen- 
berry, Blackberry, Dewberry, Blueberry, potted Straw- 
berry, Currant, Gooseberry. List sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





HERBS. Rosemary, wonderful house plant, 50¢ each. 
All Mints, Sage, Catnip, 25¢ each. Lavender, Thyme, 
25¢ each. Lemon Balm, large plants, 50¢ each. Chives 
$1.50 doz., $8.00-100. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June bear- 
ers $9.00-100. Varieties — Blakemore, Gandy, Dunlap, 
Catskill, Dorsett, Sparkle, Red Star, Starbright, Chesa- 
peake, Midland, Missionary, Maytime, Fairpeake, Big 
Joe; Premier Everbearers $10.00-100. Gem, Gemzata, 
Streamliner, Mastodon. Plant until November fifteenth. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





$15.00-100. Two years | 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, mintmum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





UNUSUAL IRIS SPECIALS — Offer No. 1 — Golden 
Majesty 1.00; Golden Treasure .50; Great Lakes 1.50; 
Cor .35; Golden Hind .40; Melanie 2.50; May Day 

50; Ming Yellow 1.00; Morocco Rose 1.50; Mountain 
Sky 1.00; Pot O’ Gold ‘2.50; The Bishop 1 00; Sun Spot 
1.00; Wabash 1.00; White Goddess 1.00; Winter Carni- 
val 2.50. Catalog value 19.25 — special offer 8.50. 
Offer No. 2— Coral Mist 5.00; Display 5.00; Duet 
4.00; Gypsy Baron 4.00; Mulberry Rose 4.00; Sparkling 
Blue 3. 00; Starless Night 3.00 — for only 15.00 
Offer No. 3 — Golden Epaulets 12.50; —_ 18.50; 
Mont Blanc 15.00; White Wedgwood 9.00 — for only 
39.50. Or all plants listed in all three groups for only 
55.00 — catalog value 102.25. Or you may, select 15 
of your ¢ own choice with a discount of 25 





Parry Nurseries, formerly Laurel Glen *‘Nureery, 
SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE. 
MY GARDEN — the intimate, British zine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month 


it goes out to all s of the world wherever English 
is spoken with a friendly message common to all who 
love flowers and gardens and its circulation is increasing 
rapidly in America. Beautifully illustrated in colour and 
half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request fom MY GARDEN, 34 Spethampten St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, Engl and 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of ten or more fine daffo- 
dil varieties $4.50 per Pes; ' $16.50 per bushel of bloom- 
ing size bulbs. King Emperor, Helios, Croesus, 
Horace, Rembrandt, Cheerfulness, Olympia, etc. in- 
cluded. One half bushel at bushel rate. Many varieties 
of daffodils and other bulbs quoted on nee list. River’s 
Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Virginia 





GREETING CARDS AND FOLDERS, with photo 
graphic reproduction of YOUR OWN picture of house, 
garden or other subject. With special wording if desired. 
Can handle a few immediate orders. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. Tifft, 13 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 





GARDEN MIXTURE for Naturalizing. Daffodil and 
Narcissus. Many fine varieties. $20.00 per bushel. Em- 
eee $12.00 per bushel. Brightling, ams Alfred, Lady 

iana Manners, Cheerfulness $8.00 per hundred. Piney 
Point Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 





FOR SALE: Large Specimen Trees. One Colorado Blue 
Spruce, one Silver Fir, two beautiful spreading Yews, 
two Pink Dog Woods, ten or twelve Hemlocks. Price 
$75.00 each. Buy and have beautiful effect immediately. 
Call Wayland 76 for appointment. 





A BOX OF GAY GOURDS, all colors and shapes, 

beautifully polished, 10 for $1.50, 18 for $2.50, postpaid. 

ealph Eager, 1126 Randolph Avenue, Milton, 
ass. 





BEGONIA LA PALOMA —A beautiful new begonia 
with dove grey leaves. Thrifty plants, $2.00 postpaid 
Please send in your want list of begonias. Edgewood 
Gardens, 536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — 18 varieties now ready for 
call or immediate shipment. Send self addressed en- 
velope for fall list. Tinari Floral Gardens, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young — 
50 for $3.00. 100 for $5.00 postpaid. Honeybee Haven, 
Dover, N. J 





SEMPERVIVUM — Colorful Hen and Chicks. 10 
varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPherson 
—* 350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, 





PROPERLY label your dahlia tubers, 100 labels and 
weatherproof pencil, $1.00. Mears & Son, R. 3, 
Box 89, Anderson, Ind. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS: Send for list. Jultus 


Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J 


HELP WANTED 








FOREMAN SALESMAN WANTED immediately by 
outstanding Mass. company engaged in general tree 
care, large tree moving and planting. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. ; Salary and commission. Box 75, c/o ‘‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 





CARPENTER, handy man for private estate in Brook 
line. Permanent Position. Give experience and refer- 
ences. Box 6, c/o ‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cael 


118th Annual Autumn 
Flower Show 


and 
46th Annual Show 
Chrysanthemum Society 
of America 
November 6, 7, 8 and 9 
THE HOURS: 
Thursday, 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday, 1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


a 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 
Admission 60 cents, tax included 


Free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, INc. 
| 598 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


1947 
1 FORTIETH ANNUAL 


AUTUMN | 
EXHIBITION| 


OF THE 


Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 


TO BE HELD IN 


THE PENN TOP 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
33rd Street and Seventh Avenue 
New York 1, New York 
ee 
November 6....12 NOON to 10 P.M. 
November 7......10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 8 10 A.M.to 4 P.M. 
ADMISSION 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 








ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions 
Copyrighted. including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas. Gardenias, Roses, 
———. and all plants. any time, with our simpk 
instructions 








Gardenias, Araleas 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Depi. 27, BILOXI, MISS 


Free catalog on 





ELECTRIC SEED ASS 
BED HEATER 


GRO-QUIT. 


CUT GERMINATION TIME 7/3. ROOT C 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for: 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials, 

instructions mailed FREE. Be YZ 
with AIR THERMOSTAT 4 for 20 a VPs a. itis. 
with AIR THERMOSTAT 


CABLE 
’ PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR cua 


we FRO-QUICK cq w.nvnon sx. CHICAGO 10, 11.72 















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


—- - orc aa 
Rt. 25 (near Tera Robbinsville, N. J. 


pn LANDSCAPE 
Leall GaRDENING 
A thorough 


Saraiva Beichak Bath those wis oa become 
Bt ee 

USE and 
AY FOR TED 
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TIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. wie 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 






















WILD BIRDS ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon » workshop 
lal 






October 15, 1947 











Oct. 15-16. Montreal, Canada. Meeting of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
Oct. 21-23. Chicago, fil. Fourth Course in 
Flower Show Judging sponsored by the Gar- 
den Club of Illinois at the Hotel La Salle. 

Oct. 21-22. Philadelphia, Pa. Course in Flower 
Show Judging of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society and the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania at Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s. 

Oct. 23-25. Cleveland, Ohio. Meeting of the 
American Horticultural Council at the 
Hollenden Hotel. 

Oct. 24—26. New York, N. Y. Show of the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society at the Bo- 
tanical Garden, Bronx Park. 

Oct. 25-26. Berwyn, Pa. 15th Annual Ch - 
themum Show of Men’s Garden Club of 


Oct.28-30. Baltimore, Md. Judging School. 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Nov. 1. Kearny, N. J. Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Kearny and Arlington Garden 
Club. 

Nov. 1-2. Portland, Ore. Annual Exhibition of 
the Portland Chrysanthemum Society in 
the Masonic Temple. 

Nov. 3, 10, 12. Orange, N. J. Judging Course at 
the Orange Lawn Tennis Club. 

Nov. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Chrys- 
anthemums, Fruits & Vegetables of the Wor- 
cester County Horticultural Society at the 
Horticultural Building. 

Nov. 7-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show at the Field House, Swarthmore Col- 


lege. 


GSH FOT HORRORS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


and 
The Garden Club 


Federation of Pennsylvania 
will present the 
FIRST COURSE IN 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 





Tuesday and Wednesday 


October 21 and 22, 1947 
10:00 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
in 
The Auditorium, Eighth Floor 
Strawbridge and Clothier 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Course Ticket $7.50 
individual Lecture $2.50 
including tax 
OPEN TO ALL 
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CENTRE GARDENS 


53 LANGLEY ROAD 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Tel. BIG. 0244 


Imported Top-Size Dutch Bulbs 


Catalogue sent upon request 











NEW RED VIOLET 


Viola cucullata rubra — Lovely new | red violet. 
Thoroughly hardy. Large flowered unusually 


3 for $1.25 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials — it 
pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box H Spokane 11, Wash. 

















SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown Dept.B New Jersey 





| Send for free sample: 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead péncil markings permanent 





13 Lewis Street 


Hartford 3, Conn. 














Prepare Your Trees for Winter 


Scientific tree care is indeed year 'round—and the golden and 
russet autumn beauty of the leaves is a colorful warning that your 
trees must be prepared to withstand the attacks of winter, fast on 
its way. As in the early months of the year we condition trees for 
a healthy growth and rich foliage in summer months, so they 
must now be conditioned to keep damage from ice, snow, and 
high winds at a minimum, and to guard against the many insects 
and related pests that winter over in trees. An examination of 
your trees by a Bartlett representative will quickly show what 
should be done to provide the maximum protection for their 
health and beauty. Remember, the unsurpassed facilities of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental 
Grounds provide every Bartlett representative with an un- 
paralleled background of scientific knowledge and experience. 
Call upon him at any time, at no obligation. 
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Cankered areas in trees should be cut out; wounds attended to, to prevent the entrance 
of fungus spores, and damage by ice and snow. Inspect your trees carefully for 
cavities which should be filled by the exclusive Bartlett Cavity Treatment, guaranteed 
indefinitely. 


Q 
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Corrective pruning and trimming should be done, and all dead and dying branches 
removed and destroyed to prevent their becoming a breeding place for diseases and 
insects. 


) 


Inspect trees carefully for structural weaknesses to determine where bracing and 
cabling, the Bartlett Way, may be needed to prevent damage from splitting due to 
the weight of snow and ice, or high winds. 


i 
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Feeding should be continued; proper feeding with Bartlett Green Tree Food, and 
watering are just as essential in fall as in spring months, and will help your trees 
withstand the ravages of winter. 


£ 


p 
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Carry on a general fall clean-up of the grounds and schedule in advance for dormant 
spraying, vista cutting and other important features of your coming winter tree care. 


ate . HOME OFFICE ® RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS @ STAMFORD, CONN. 
a a \ .; Gar Idip, Middletown, New ork 
Ora N. J.; Chambersburg one Paoli Pa.; W hi 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. 


TREE EXPERT CO. 
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